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.  SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  this  assessment  is  to  examine  the  sustainabi¬ 
lity  of  first  echelon  Armies  and  divisions.  The  assessment  includes  an 
analysis  of  doctrinal  concepts  and  norms  relating  to  resupply  (ammunition 
and  POL),  movement  support,  maintenance,  medical,  nuclear  logistics,  and 
airbase  support  in  the  context  of  a  7-day  Pact  operation  by  a  first  echelon 
Front  opposing  NATO. 

Potential  NATO  opportunities  to  delay,  disrupt  or  destroy  the 
Pact  capability  to  sustain  first  echelon  elements  are  interrelated  with  the 
conclusions  of  an  earlier  assessment,  "How  to  Hold  Second  Echelon  Forces  at 
Risk."  Successful  actions  against  the  capability  of  the  first  echelon,  to 
sustain  momentum,  if  accomplished  in  concert  with  the  delay,  disruption,  or 
destruction  of  second  echelon  forces,  can  cause  significant  degradation  of 
a  Soviet  offensive. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1  GENERAL 

The  Soviet  concept  for  the  conduct  of  offensive  operations  relies 
heavily  on  maintaining  offensive  momentum  for  successful  attainment  of 
time-phased  objectives.  Operational  sustainability  deals  with  the  doctrine 
and  practice  for  maintaining  this  momentum.  The  essence  of  this  doctrine 
revolves  around  two  interdependent  principles: 

(1)  The  *chelonment  of  forces  in  depth  which  provides  a  swift  rein- 
,  forcement  capability  to  sustain  the  offensive  in  either  a  short 

•  or  long  war. 

(2)  The  echelonment  of  support  forces  utilizing  forward  delivery  of* 
stocks  from  higher  to  lower  echelons  and  resorting  to  skip  eche¬ 
lon  delivery,  if  necessary. 

The  interdependency  of  these  two  principles  hinges  on  the  urgency 
of  the  requirement  to  reconstitute  and  replenish  first  echelon  forces 
should  the  forces  of  subsequent  echelons  be  delayed  significantly  or  be 
destroyed.  Previous  and  ongoing  programs  address  the  requirements  for 
delaying,  disrupting  or  destroying  second  echelon  divisions  and  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  flow  of  supplies  at  higher  levels  of  organization  (Front  and 
Army).  Figure  1-1  illustrates  the  interaction  of  two  of  these  programs 
(Hold  at  Risk  and  SHAPE/DNA  LOGATAK)  with  this  program  (sustainability). 
As  illustrated,  the  focus  of  this  program  emphasizes  the  interruption  of' 
the  flow  at  the  operational  level  of  personnel  and  materiel-  resources 
necessary  for  reconstitution  and  refurbishment  of  first  echelon  divisions. 

1.2  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  the  results  of  the 
analysis  aimed  at  characterizing  Soviet/Pact  concepts  relating  to  refurbish¬ 
ment  of  first  echelon  divisions  and  identifying  support  weaknesses  for 
possible  exploitation  by  NATO  forces.  The  general  approach  taken  developed 
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Figure  1-K  Approach  to  halting/reducing  offensive  momentum 


the  support  requirements  of  a  first  echelon  Front  in  a  seven-day  offensive 
operation  with -emphasis  on  ammunition  and  POL  requirements  of  first  echelon 
divisions.  Requirements  developed  were  based  on  Soviet  doctrinal  concepts 
and  planning  factors  expressed  in  Soviet/Pact  writings  and  documentation  of 
the  US/NATO  intelligence  community.  Consistency  validation  of  these 
requirements,  accomplished  by  comparison  with  other  sources,  is  contained 
in  a  separate  volume. 

The  Soviet  concept  of  materiel  support  places  top  priority  on 
resupply  of  ammunition  and  POL  to  those  forces  attacking  on  the  main  axis 
receiving  priority  of  support.  Since  divisions  which  possess  an 
increased  organic  support  capability  are  concerned  mainly  with  internal 
distribution,  the  amounts  of  ammunition  and  POL  required  result  in  a  signi¬ 
ficant  demand  for  support  from  higher  echelons  (Army  and  Front).  As  a 

'  ♦ 

result,  the  investigation  of  capabilities  focused  on  this  demand;  e.g., 
assess  the  Army  and  Front  capabilities  for  meeting  the  demand  and  the 
practical  consequences  of  implementing  Soviet  support  concepts  in  the 
Central  European  environment. 

The  result  of  the  above  was  identification  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Again,  validation  was  achieved  through  comparison  with  other 
sources  of  documentation.  Weaknesses  were  examined  to  determine  exploit- 
ability,  and  weapons  requirements  were  developed.  Strengths  were  examined 
to  determine  if  they  could  be  reduced  or  turned  into  weaknesses  by  NATO 
initiatives. 

1.3  INTERDEPENDENCIES  AND  HIGH  LEVERAGE  TARGETS 

The  interdependency  of  force  echelonment  and  materiel  support  in 
sustaining  offensive  momentum  has  been  mentioned.  A  credible  NATO  capabil¬ 
ity  to  assess  and  affect  both  can  have  far-reaching  effects,  not  only  from 
a  deterrent  viewpoint  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  doctrine  and  training  as 
well.  The  urgency  of  resupply,  medical,  or  maintenance  requirements  is 
reduced  if  first  echelon  forces  are  replaced  or  reinforced  .by  fresh  second 
echelon  forces.  Similarly,  delay  or  disruption  of  employment  of  second 
echelon  forces  is  less  effective  if  first  echelon  forces  are  resupplied  at 
appropriate  levels.  Thus,  the  interplay  between  these  two  major  elements 
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of  sustainability  establishes  the  framework  for  identification  of  time- 
dependent,  high-leverage  targets.  Figures  1-2  through  1-4  portray  the 

interrelationship  of  second  echelon  commitment  times  and  the  organic  sus¬ 
tainability  of  first  echelon  divisions. 

The  nature  of  targets  developed  and  acquisition  capabilities 

guided  the  analysis  of  weapons  implications.  As  shown  in  this  report,  the 

magnitude  of  the  task  requires  addressing  the  use  of  both  nuclear  and 

nonnuclear  weapons.  The  result  provides  insights  into  the  formulation  of 
an  integrated  battlefield  interdiction  plan. 

1.4  APPROACH 

t 

As  indicated  above,  Soviet/Pact  concepts  and  norms  were  examined 
in  the  context  of  an  offensive  by  a  single  Front  during  a  7-day  period  with 
a  postulated  rate  of  advance  of  40  to  50  km  per  day  after  a  14-day  mobili¬ 
zation.  A  four-day  mobilization  is  also  addressed.  Chapter  2  describes 
the  organization  and  composition  of  the  Frontal  force  used  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis.  The  Front  was  based  on  Soviet  and  East  German  forces  located  in  East 
Germany  which  constituted  the  force  to  be  sustained. 

Chapter  3  examines  concepts  relating  to  organization  and  control 
of  the  rear  given  the  force  to  be  sustained  as  described  in  Chapter  2. 

Chapter  4  contains  a  deta/led  assessment  of  Pact  concepts  and 
norms  relating  to  materiel  and  technical  support  within  a  Front.  The 
chapter  addresses  the  following  specific  areas: 

(1)  Conventional  Ammunition 

(2)  POL 

(3)  Motor  Transport  and  Movement  Support 

(4)  Materiel  Losses  and  Maintenance  Support 

(5)  Personnel  Losses  and  Medical  Support 

(6)  Tactical  Nuclear  Logistic  Support. 

The  Air  Army  is  an  integral  part  of  a  Front  and  aspects  of  air 

t 

base  support  are  addressed  in  Chapter  5. 

Based  on  the  assessments  of  topics  addressed  in  Chapters  2 
through  5,  Chapter  6  describes  and  quantifies,  in  space  and  time,  the 
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Figure  1-2.  Interrelationship  of  second  echelon  commitment  and  ammunition  holdings 


<0 
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Figure  1-3.  Interrelationship  of  second  echelon  commitment  and  fuel  holdings 
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Figure  1-4.  Interrelationship  of  second  echelon  commitment  and  equipment  losses 


nature  of  potential  targets  and  their  related  time  dependencies.  These 
targets  include  resupply  and  evacuation  convoys,  rear  control  points  and 
depots/supply  bases.  The  requirements  and  capabilities  to  acquire  these 
targets  are  then  related  to  weapon  requirements  and  capabilities.  Finally, 
the  implications  of  this  assessment  are  related  to  other  NATO  opportunities 
to  impede  the  offensive  momentum  of  Pact  forces;  e.g. ,  holding  echeloned 
forces  at  risk  and  interdiction  of  barrier  lines. 


CHAPTER  2 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FORCE  TO  BE  SUSTAINED  IN  THE 
CONTEXT  OF  A  SCENARIO 


2.1  GENERAL 

The  operational  sustainability  of  Soviet/Pact  Frontal  forces 
within  a  theater  of  military  operations  (TVD)  must  be  viewed  in  the  context 
of  overall  Soviet/Pact  military-economic  theory.  Organization,  planning, 
concepts  and  procedures  derive  from  and  are  influenced  by  a  continually 
evolving  and  substantial  body  of  military-economic  theory.  Military- 
economic  preparation  is  basic  to  the  theory  and  includes  mobilization  and 
production  plans  for  industry.  Extensive  study  of  World  War  II  experi¬ 
ences,  coupled  with  detailed  continuing  research  on  general  and  particular 
problems,  emphasizes: 

(1)  Relationship  of  strategy  to  the  economy, 

(2)  Role  of  men  and  technology  in  war, 

(3)  Providing  food  for  the  country  during  wartime,  and 

(4)  Methods  of  influencing  the  enemy's  economy. 

The  focus  by  the  mid-1960's--to  make  the  USSR  ready  for 
nuclear  or  conventional  war— led  to  a  general  conclusion  that  economic 
readiness  for  war  resolved  itself Tinto  gaining  time  so  as  to  insure  "that 

a 

the  Soviet  Government  was  completely  ready  to  expend  the  maximum  effort  at 
the  very  start  of  a  nuclear  war  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  potential 
capabilities  for  waging  a  prolonged  war."  1/ 

By  the  late  1960's,  the  theory  focused  on  "working  out  con¬ 
crete  measures  and  courses  for  preparing  the  economy  for  war  and  placing 
practical  measures  on  a  scientific  foundation."  2/  Topics  and  factors  to 
be  elaborated  included: 

(1)  Time  factors  and  requirements, 

(2)  Military-economic  potential, 

(3)  Optimal  relationship  between  current  production^  and  strategic 
reserves, 

(4)  Role  and  place  of  timely  stockpiling  of  reserves,  to  support 
wartime  requirements, 
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(5)  Work  force  requirements  and  sources  of  recruitment, 

(6)  Most  expedient  system  for  mass  training  of  qualified  reservists, 
and 

(7)  Coordination  of  efforts  of  other  socialist  nations  to  strengthen 
and  combine  military-economic  potential. 

In  his  book,  MILITARY  STRATEGY,  Marshal  Sokolovskiy  also 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  national  economy  3/  (Figure  2-1). 

A  current  (1978)  appreciation  of  the  Soviet  perception  of  the 
strategic  environment  is  shown  at  Figure  2-2.  4/  The  role  and  place  of 
Fronts  and  Armies  within  the  overall  environment  also  is  shown. 

2.2  FRONTAL  CONCEPTS 

Fronts  do  not  exist  in  peacetime.  They  are  activated,  sized 
or  tailored  for  participation  in  a  specific  strategic  operation  in  a  TVD. 
A  Front  may  conduct  this  operation  alone  or  in  concert  with  other  Fronts 
and  forces  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a  strategic  operation.  The  goals  of  a 
strategic  operation  can  be  characterized  as: 5/  . 

•  Defeat  of  an  enemy  operational -strategic  grouping, 

•  Capture  of  vital  regions  or  installations. 

The  results  of  a  strategic  offensive  operation  should  exert 

significant  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The  basic  combat  elements 

of  a  wartime  Front  (the  Armies  and  tlJe  divisions  assigned  to  them)  exist  in 

peacetime  within  the  structure  of  the  Military  Districts  and  some  Groups  of 

Forces.  At  least  the  rudimentary  framework  of  the  combat  service  support 

* 

force  elements  for  the  potential  Front  is  also  present  in  the  Military 
District  and  Groups  of  Forces'  peacetime  structure. 

There  is  no  fixed  Front  organization.  The  number  of  Armies 
and  separate  divisions  that  might  constitute  the  combat  elements  of  a  Front 
will  vary  widely  and  depend  on  the  mission  within  the  context  of  a  strate¬ 
gic  operation. 

The  combat  divisions  assigned  to  a  Front  are  further  assigned 
to  the  Armies  or  placed  in  a  separate  (or  Front  reserve)  status  depending 
on  the  concept  of  the  operation  and  the  actual  situation  as  it  develops. 
Front  offensive  operations  are  conceived  as  being  conducted  in  at  least  two 
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Figure  2-1.  «  Sustaining  concepts  depend  on 'preparation  of  national  economy 
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Figure  2-2.  Current  Soviet  perception  of  strategic  environment 


phases;  the  task  organization  of  the  Front  will  probably  change  for  each 
phase. 

A  large  Front  might  have  as  many  as  seven  Armies  with  up  to 
30  combat  divisions.  An  Army  in  this  Front  might  be  assigned  as  many  as 
six  or  seven  divisions  at  some  period  during  the  Front  operation.  There 
might  be  as  many  as  six  separate  divisions  in  a  reserve  status  at  some 
period  during  the  operation. 

The  assignment  of  non-divisional  elements  to  a  Front  will  be 
made  in  the  context  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  most  demanding  task 
during  the  conduct  of  the  operations?  for  example: 

•  >*Artillery:  penetrating  an  extensive  and  well-developed 

.  fortified  area, 

•  Engineers:  overcoming  extensive  obstacles  and  minefields, 

with  subsequent  crossing  of  water  obstacles. 

These  Front  non-divisional  elements  Will  be  assigned  to,  or 
put  in  support  of,  Armies  for  the  several  planned  phases  of  the  operation. 

A  Front  structured  for  an  offensive  operation  would  have 
assigned  varying  numbers  of  the  following  formations: 

•  Surface-to-surface  missile  brigades, 

•  Artillery  divisions/brigades, 

•  Multiple  rocket  launcher  brigades/regiments, 

•  Antitank  brigades/regiments, 

•  Surface-to-air  missile  brigades/regiments/battalions, 

•  Signal  brigades/regiments, 

•  Combat  engineer  brigades/regiments, 

.  •  Ponton  regiments, 

•  Chemical  brigades/regiments. 

As  with  the  combat  and  combat  support  elements  assigned  to  a 
Front  when  sizing  it  for  an  operation,  the  combat  service  support  or  rear 
service  structure  of  a  Front  will  be  sized  to  meet  the  logistic  support 
requirements  of  the  Armies.  It  will  be  made  up  of:  * 

•  Transport,  supply,  evacuation,  repair,  medical  units,  and 

their  facilities, 
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*  Road,  bridge,  and  railroad  construction  units  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  lines  of  communications, 

•  Road  and  rail  traffic  control  units  to  operate  the  lines  of 
communications. 
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Pages  27  and  28  were  deleted 


In  later  chapters,  the  requirements  for  sustainability  will 
be  assessed  in  the  context  of  these  zones  and  interrelated  with  echeloning 
concepts. 


►/ 


Figure  2-6  depicts  the  alignment,  depth  and  disposition  of 
Fronts  and  Armies  of  the  Western  TVD  as  they  might  deploy  for  an  offensive.  . 


Figure  2-7  illustrates  schematically  the  garrison  locations 
of  the  Soviet/Pact  division  in  .East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 
prior  to  mobilization. 
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Pages  30  through  39 
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CHAPTER  3 

ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  REAR 


3.1  GENERAL 

Soviet  writings  recognize  the  importance  of  the  rear  in 
ensuring  success  in  battle.  Soviet  concepts  of  combat  readiness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  emphasize  the  need  for  uninterrupted  supply  and  service  support  in 
fluid  and  fast-moving  battle  situations  conditioned  by  the  possible  use  of 
mass  destruction  weapons  and  frequent  abrupt  changes  in  the  situation.  In 
essence,  the  provision  of  supplies  is  based  on  an  integrated  network  of 
supply  installations  operating  within  the  context  of  prescribed  supply 
levels,  the  system  entails  the  integration  of  transport  assets  at  all 
levels  with  priority  to  ammunition  and  fuel.  Technical  support  in  the  form  ' 
of  materiel  repair  and  medical  service  complements  the  basic  supply 
requirements.  Soviet  concerns  about  and  appreciation  of  operational  sus¬ 
tainability  appear  frequently  in  their  writings.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Soviet  Military  Thought  serves  as  an  illustration: 


The  speeds  and  continuity  of  attack  depend  very 
greatly  on  support  with  materiel  means  (ammunition, 
fuel,  lubricants,  rations,,  and  means  of  protection 
from  weapons  of  mass  destruction).  Broadly  known  is 
the  negative  influence  on  the  speeds  and  continuity  of 
conducting  combat  actions  which  is  found  in  a  shortage 
of  ammuntion  and  fuel  during  operations  of  the  past 
war.  Now,  the  problem  of  rear  supply  is  still  more 
complicated.  The  increased  capability  of  the  defending 
troops  to  operate  against  the  rear  CHASTI  (Units)  and 
installations,  communications,  highway  junctions, 
bridges,  etc.,  hamper  the  carrying  out  of  their 
mission.  However,  its  disruption  can  lead  to  naught 
all*  the  efforts  of  the  attacking  troops  to  achieve 
success  in  an  operation  in  short  periods  of  time.  We 
must  obviously  resort  now  more  frequently  to  increasing 
the  mobile  reserves  of  the  attacking  troops....  1/ 
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Marshal  Sokolovskiy,  in  his  book,  Military  Strategy, 
described  strategic  reserves  as  including  both  designated  forces  and  mate¬ 
riel  and  services  support.  He  emphasized  that  in  peacetime  those  forces 
expected  to  be  used/committed  during  the  initial  period/phase  of  combat  are 
kept  at  full  strength.  Their  supporting  depots  are  also  kept  full  with 
supplies.  Other  rear  services  units,  Fronts,  Fleets,  and  Armies,  are 
formed,  fleshed  out,  and  deployed  during  mobilization.  2/ 

The  all-inclusive  role  of  the  Soviet  rear  services  is  out¬ 
lined  by  the  current  Chief  of  the  Rear  Services,  Army  General  Kurkotkin,  in 
his  recent  book,  The  Soviet  Armed  Forces  Rear  Services  in  the  Great 

Patriotic  War  bf  1941-1945,  as  follows: 

* 

It  is  the  Armed  Forces  Rear  Services  that  receive  all 
material  allocated  for  the  armed  struggle  or  combat 
training  from  the  national  economy.  They  store  them 
temporarily,  and  when  necessary  bring  them  to  complete 
readiness  for  use,  and  deliver  each  unit  of  weaponry 
and  combat  equipment  to  the  actual  users,  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  serviceman. 

A  current  appreciation  of  rear  services  support  extracted 
from  the  January  1979  edition  of  the  Soviet  Technology  and  Armament  is  pro¬ 
vided  below: 

The  contemporary  military  rear  services  are  capable  of 
transporting  all  necessary  supplies  for  the  troops  over 
any  distance,  under  the  most  complex  situations,  and  of 
ensuring  the  autonomy  of  action  by  PODRAZDELANIYE, 

CHASTI,  and  SOYEDINENIYE,  as  experience  from  various 
exercises  has  proven  conclusively. .. .The  rear  services, 
comprising  as  they  do  railroad,  highway,  automotive  and 
pipeline  troops,  large  and  highly  mechanized  dumps, 
repair,  evacuation,  medical,  and  other  CHASTI  and 
installations,  can  handle  any  mission,  of  whatever 
size,  involving  rear  support  for  Groups  of  Forces  from 
all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 3/ 

Soviet  concepts  and  practices  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of 
Soviet  understanding  and  usage  of  the  applicable  words,  phrases  and  terms. 
Specialized  military  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  can  be  of  considerable 
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assistance.  Appendix  1  provides  a  compendium  of  selected  definitions  of 
Soviet  terms  which  aid  in  understanding  Soviet  concepts;  e.g.,  unit  of  fire 
refill,  and  base  section.  The  definitions  have  been  grouped  by  related 
subject  as  an  aid  to  the  reader.  Three  definitions  particularly  applicable 
to  an  understanding  of  Soviet  concepts  are  shown  below: 

Rear  Services  Support  (TYLOVOYE  OBESPECHENIYE).  The  complex 
of  measures  related  to  the  organization  of  rear  services;  all  types  of 
routes  and  transport,  materiel,  technical  and  medical  services,  airfield 
engineering  and  technical  support  and  chemical  support  of  forces. 

Materiel  Requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  (MATERIAL* NYYE 
POTREBNOSTI  VOORUZHENNYKH  SIL):  All  services  for  combat  to  include  trans¬ 
port,  control  and  communication  facilities,  ammunition  and  fuel;  logistical 
personnel  and  financial  support  to  activate  new  units,  replace  combat  . 
Josses,  cover  expenditures  associated  with  the  conduct  of  combat  activities 
and  meet  current  requirements  for  food  and  clothing. 

Supply  and  Accounting  Unit  (RASCHETNO-SNABZHENCHESKAYA 
YEDINITSA):  Unit  of  fire  (BOYEVOY  KOMPLEKT);  fuel  refill  (ZAPRAVKA);  daily 
ration;  the  set,  kit  or  unit;  charge,  ammunition  load;  and  the  usual  units 
of  weight  and  volume. 

Figure  3-1  provides  a  summary  of  sustainability  concepts  and 
related  principles.  Figure  3-2  inte/relates  English  sustainability  terms 
with  corresponding  Soviet  terms.  The  Soviet  terms  are  defined  in 
Appendix  1. 

Figures  3-3  through  3-6  portray  graphically,  at  the  unclassi¬ 
fied  level,  the  supply,  repair  and  medical  functions  of  the  rear  services 
within  a  Front.  These  functions,  together  with  related  norms  and  concepts, 
will  be  examined  in  detail  in  Chapter  4. 
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Figure  3-1.  Sustainability  concepts 
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Figure  3-2.  Elements  of  sustainability 


DAYS  OF  SUPPLY 


Figure  3-4.  Tactical/operational  service  support  components  and  supply  levels 
in  a  "type"  Front 


REPAIR  CATEGORIES 

CURRENT  -  NO  NEW  MAIN  ASSEMBLY 
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Figure  3-5.  Repair  and  evacuation  of  tanks/APCs/vehicles 


COMBAT  UNIT  I - H  SELF  HELP,  AID  MEN 
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Figure  3-6*.  Medical  evacuation  and  hospitalization 
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Pages  50  throuqh  54 
were  deleted 


Figure  3-7.  National-level  logistic  organization 


•A  description  of  the  ground  forces  supply  base  deployments  is 
shown  at  Figure  3-12.8/ 

»,  An  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  rear  services  support 
within  a  Front  can  be  derived  from  World  War  II  examples.  Figure  3-13 
provides  Soviet  historical  data  based  on  the  final  campaign  of  the  war. 9/ 

3.3  CONTROL  OF  THE  REAR  .  , 

A  system  of  Command  posts  exists  at  each  level  of  command 
within  a  Front.  These  may  include  (depending  on  the  level)  main,  forward, 
alternate,  and  airborne  command  posts.  Control  of  the  rear  is  vested  in  a 
rear  control  post  (TYLOVOY  PUNKT  UPRAVLENIYA-(TPU)).  According  to  the 
Soviet  DICTIONARY  of  BASIC  MILITARY  TERMS  the  TPU  is  "a  Control  Post  organ¬ 
ized  to  direct  the  rear  services  of  a  major  field  force  or  strategic  forma¬ 
tion,  formation,  or  unit."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "control"  vice 
"command"  is  used  to  describe  the  rear  headquarters.  However,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  the  rear  could  assume  command  in  the  event  the  main  and/or 
alternate  command  post  were  eliminated. 
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While  the  data  is  dated,  the  Soviet  1962  FIELD  SERVICE 
REGULATIONS  provided  manning  details  of  division  and  regimental  command 
posts  (Figure  3-14).  TV 

A  simplified  portrayal  of  the  communications  nets  available 
for  command,  staff  and  support  personnel  is  shown  at  Figure  3-15. 

Editions  of  the  Soviet  Internal  Service  Regulations  issued 
since  World  War  II  were  reviewed  to  identify  personnel  with  logistic 
responsibilities  at  the  regimental  and  battalion  levels.  Figures  3-16 
and  3-17  show  that  relatively  insignificant  changes  have  occurred  since 
1946.12/ 
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Figure  3-7.  National-level  logistic  organization 
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•A  description  of  the  ground  forces  supply  base  deployments  is 
t  Figure  3-12.8/ 

»,  An  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  rear  services  support 
a  Front  can  be  derived  from  World  War  II  examples.  Figure  3-13 
s  Soviet  historical  data  based  on  the  final  campaign  of  the  war. 9/ 
CONTROL  OF  THE  REAR  -  , 

A  system  of  Command  posts  exists  at  each  level  of  command 
a  Front.  These  may  include  (depending  on  the  level)  main,  forward, 
te,  and  airborne  command  posts.  Control  of  the  rear  is  vested  in  a 
ontrol  post  (TYL0V0Y  PUNKT  UPRAVLENIYA-(TPU)).  According  to  the 
DICTIONARY  of  BASIC  MILITARY  TERMS  the  TPU  is  "a  Control  Post  organ- 
i  direct  the  rear  services  of  a  major  field  force  or  strategic  forma- 
ormation,  or  unit."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "control"  vice 
id"  is  used  to  describe  the  rear  headquarters.  However,  under  cer- 
mditions,  the  rear  could  assume  command  in  the  event  the  main  and/or 
ite  command  post  were  eliminated. 
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While  the  data  is  dated,  the  Soviet  1962  FIELD  SERVICE 
REGULATIONS  provided  manning  details  of  division  and  regimental  command 
posts  (Figure  3-14).  IV 

A  simplified  portrayal  of  the  communications  nets  available 
for  command,  staff  and  support  personnel  is  shown  at  Figure  3-15. 

Editions  of  the  Soviet  Internal  Service  Regulations  issued 
since  World  War  II  were  reviewed  to  identify  personnel  with  logistic 
responsibilities  at  the  regimental  and  battalion  levels.  Figures  3-16 
and  3-17  show  that  relatively  insignificant  changes  have  occurred  since 
1946.12/ 
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Figure  3-15.  Division  command/staff/support  nets 


1946 


1963-73 


1977 


Regimental  Commander 

Deputy  Regimental 
Commander  (1st  Deputy) 

Deputy  Regimental 
Commander  for 
Political  Affairs 

Chief  of  Staff  of 
Regiment  (Deputy) 

Deputy  Commander  of 
Regiment  for  Supply 


Chief  of  Artillery 
of  Regiment 

Deputy  Commander  of 
Regiment  for  Technical 
Matters 

Regimental  Engineer 


Chief  of  Communications 
of  Regiment 

Chief  of  Chemical 
Service  of  Regiment 

Senior  Physician  of 
Regiment 

Chief  of  Artillery 
Supply  of  Regiment 


Regimental'  Commander 

Deputy  Regimental 
Commander  (1st  Deputy) 

Deputy  Regimental 
Commander  for 
Political  Affairs 

Chief  of  Staff  of 
Regiment  (Deputy) 

Deputy  Commander  for 
Regiment  for  Rear 
Services 

Chief  of  Artillery 
of  Regiment 

Deputy  Commander  of 
Regiment  for  Technical 
Matters 

• 

Regimental  Engineer 


Chief  of  Communications 
of  Regiment 

Chief  of  Chemical 
Service  of  Regiment 

Senior  Physician  of 
Regiment 

Chief  of  Artillery 
Armament  Service 


Regimental  Commander 

Deputy  Regimental 
Commander  (1st  Deputy) 

Deputy  Regimental 
Commander  for 
Political  Affairs 

Chief  of  Staff  of 
Regiment  (1st  Deputy) 

Deputy  Commander  of 
Regiment  for  Rear 
Services 

Chief  of  Artillery 
pf  Regiment 

Deputy  Commander  of 
Regiment  for  Technical 
Matters 

Chief  of  Engineer 
Service  of  Regiment 

Chief  of  Communica¬ 
tions  of  Regiment 

Chief  of  Chemical 
Service  of  Regiment 

Chief  of  Medical 
Service  of  Regiment. 

Chief  of  Missile- 
Artillery  Armament 


Figure  3-16.  Regimental-level  personnel  with  logistic 
responsibilities  (1946-Present) 
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1946 


1963-73 


1975-77 


Battalion  Commander  Battalion  Commander  Battalion  Commander 

Deputy  Battalion  Deputy  Battalion  Deputy  Battalion 

Commander  Commander  Commander 

Deputy  Battalion  Deputy  Battalion  Deputy  Battalion 

Commander  for  Commander  for  Commander  for 

Political  Affairs  Political  Affairs  Political  Affairs 

Senior  Battalion  Chief  of  Staff  of  Chief  of  Staff  of 

Adjutant  (Chief  of  Battalion  Battalion 

Staff  of  Battalion) 

Senior  Doctor's  Senior  Doctor's  Assistant  Does  not  appear 

Assistant  (Feldsher) 

(Medical  Platoon 
Commander) 

Battalion  Chemical  Battalion  Chemical  Does  not  appear  . 

Instructor  Instructor-Dosimetrist 

-  Deputy  Battalion  Deputy  Battalion 

Commander  for  Technical  Commander  for 
Matters  *  Technical  Matters 

(Senior  Motor  Transport  (Chief  of  Motor 

Technician)  Transport  of  Batta¬ 

lion,  Battalion 
Technician) 

Figure  3-17.  Battalion-level  personnel  with  logistic 
respons ibi 1 i ti es  ( 1 946- Present) 
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A  detailed  assessment* of  Soviet/Pact  planning  norms  and  con¬ 
cepts  within  the  context  of  a  Front-level  operation  is  contained  in  Chapter 
4.  The  areas  on  supply  (ammunition  and  POL),  movement  support,  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  medical  support  are  assessed  in  terms  of  the  general  principles 
shown  above. 

As  stated  earlier,  current  Soviet  writings  emphasize  the 
lessons  of  World  War  II.  Two  schematics  drawn  from  General  Kurkotkin's 
recent  book  portray  the  rear  services  of  the  Fronts  during  the  Stalingrad 
offensive  (Figure  3-19)  and  the  Berlin  Operation  (Figure  3-20).  The 
figures  are  shown  in  the  original  Russian  Cyrillic.  Definitions  of  abbrevi¬ 
ations  and  symbols  are  shown  at  Figure  3-21 .19/ 


gure  3-19.  ReaV*  services  of  the  Fronts  during'the  Stalingrad  offensive 


Figure  3-20.  Rear  services  of  the  Fronts  during  the  Berlin  Operation 
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Figure  3-21.  Definitions  of  symbols /acronyms  appearing  on  figures  3-19  and  3-20 
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Figure  3-21.  Definitions  of  symbols/acronyms  appearing  on  figures  3-19 
and  3-20  (continued) 
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Figure  3-21.  Definitions  of  symbol s/acronymi  appearing  on  figures  3-19 
land  3-20  (continued) 


CHAPTER  4 

MATERIEL  AND  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  -  NORMS  AND  CONCEPTS 

4. 1  GENERAL 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  assess  in  detail  the  pri¬ 
mary  factors  which  bear  on  the  operational  sustainability  of  a  Frontal  for¬ 
mation.  Norms  and  concepts  which  implement  the  theory  and  doctrine  of  rear 
services  support  described  in  Chapter  3  will  be  emphasized. 

The  assessment  will  be  conducted  using  the  forces *and  sce¬ 
nario  described  in  Chapter  2;  i.e,  the  Front  formed  principally  by  the  five 
Armies  with  20  divisions  in  GSFG  and  2  East  German  Army/Corps  entities  with 
six  divisions.  Sensitivities  relating  to  a  seven-day  period  with  a  pro-  . 
.jected  rate  of  advance  of  40  to  50  Km  per  day  will  be  determined.  Vulner¬ 
abilities  and  NATO  targeting  opportunities  will  be  examined  in  Chapter  6. 

Air-related  support  is  discussed  in  Chapter  5.  The  principal 
elements  of  ground  force-related  materiel  and  technical  support  are 
addressed  in  separate  sections  of  this  chapter  as  shown  below: 

4.2  Ammunition  concepts  and  norms 

4.3  POL  concepts  and  norms 

4.4  Motor  transport  and  movement  support 

4.5  Materiel  losses  and  related.lnaintenance  support 

4.6  Personnel  losses  and  related  medical  support 

4.7  Nuclear  logistics 

4.2  AMMUNITION  CONCEPTS  AND  NORMS 

4.2.1  Ammunition  Concepts  and  Norms 

Organizational  and  logistic  data  used  in  this  assessment  are 
based  on  the  DIA  Soviet  Ground  Forces  Organizational  Guide,  Ground  Forces 
Organi zati onal  Guide  -  East  Europe,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Logistics 
Guide.  1 ,2,3/  These  documents  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Soviet  Organiza¬ 
tional  Guide,  the  East  European  Organizational  Guide,  and  the  Logistics 
Guide. 
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The  usual  composition  of  a  unit  of  fire  is: 

1  to  6  percent  smoke  and  illumination 
1  tC  6  percent  armor-piercing  and  concrete-piercing 
88  to  98  percent  fragmentation/high  explosive 

The  methodology  of  fuze  allocation  (delay,  point-detonating, 
proximity,  etc.)  is  currently  unknown.  Artillery  units  are  supplied  with 
specific  types  and  amounts  of  ammunition  for  each  operation,  measured  in 
fractions  of  units  of  fire.  This  supply  may  be  delivered  to  the  firing 
units  or  (especially  in  the  case  of  preparatory  fires)  stocked  at  predesig¬ 
nated  firing  positions. 
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4.2.3  Ammunition  Stockage  and  Movement 

The  artillery  commander  (Chief  of  Rocket  Troops  and  Artil¬ 
lery)  at  each  echelon,  together  with  the  Chief  of  the  Rear,  is  responsible 
for  the  requisition,  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Subordinate  units'  ammunition  expenditures  and  requirements  are 
consolidated  at  each  echelon  of  command  and  reported  to  the  next  higher 
echelon  on  a  daily  basis.  The  impetus  for  delivery  is  from  the  top  down, 
with  supplies  either  being  carried  directly  to  subordinate  units/depots  or 
transloaded  onto  their  vehicles  as  the  situation  allows. 
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At  all  echelons  the  replenishment  of  ammunition  stocks  will 
begin  on  D-Day.  Delivery  units  may  skip  echelons;  Front  vehicles  might 
deliver  directly  to  a  divisional  artillery  unit,  bypassing  Army;  or  Army 
vehicles  might  deliver  directly  to  a  regimental  howitzer  battalion,  bypass¬ 
ing  division.  This  is  a  measure  of  flexibility  permitting  more  rapid 
delivery  in  urgent  circumstances.  Deliveries  are  made  in  response  to  daily 
ammunition  status  reports  and  requisitions  from  subordinate  units,  with  the 
intent  that  each  unit  should  be  able  to  begin  each  day's  operations  with 
full  ammunition  allowances  on  hand. 


Forcing  a  slowdown  in  this  critical  Front's  operations  by 
interdicting  forward  movement  of  Front-level  ammunition  stocks  could  fur¬ 
ther  disarrange  Soviet  war  plans.  The  transportation  network  from  the 
western  USSR  via  Poland  to  the  Central  Region  could  have  its  capability 
reduced  for  moving  reinforcing  units  forward  if  it  were  required  for  sup¬ 
plementary  ammunition  movements  to  the  Front.  The  commitment  of  the  second 
operational  echelon  could  thus  be  delayed  or  reduced  in  strength  in  order 
that  the  operations  of  the  first  echelon  Front  might  be  properly  sustained. 
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4.3  POL  -  CONCEPTS  AND  NORMS 
4.3.1  General 

Whereas  food,  fodder,  and  ammunition  were  the  largest  part  of 
total  materiel  expenditures  in  World  War  II,  in  present-day  operations  fuel 
plays  the  largest  part. 1/ 

This  section,  as  well  as  sections  4.3.2  and  4.3.3,  are  based 
on  data  derived  from  Warsaw  Pact  Logistics  Guide.  Soviet  Ground  Forces 
Organizational  Guide;  and  Ground  Force  Organizational  Guide  -  East  Europe, 
which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Logistics  Guide,  Soviet  Organizational 
Guide  and  East  European  Organizational  Guide,  respectively.  2,3,4/ 
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Non-divisional  units  are  variously  assigned  throughout  the 
Front's  area  of  operations.  For  this  scenario  they  are  assumed  to  be  in 
the  same  daily  combat  status  as  the  divisions. 

4.3.4  Refueling  Operations  and  Equipment 


►,  In  the  words  of  Army  General  S.  K.  Kurkotkin,  Chief  of  the 
Rear  Services  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense,  in  a  1977  article  on  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  Rear  Services: 


Qualitative  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  fuel 
supply  service  too.  It  has  received  an  adequate  number 
of  highly  productive  field,  main,  and  storehouse  pipe¬ 
lines,  new  metal  and  rubberized  fabric  tanks,  pumping 
stations  and  motorized  pumps,  mechanized  fuel  and 
lubricant  tank  trucks,  special  refuelers  for  central¬ 
ized  aircraft  refueling,  mobile  repair  shops,  mobile 
laboratories,  sets  of  equipment  for  resupplying  ships 
without  docking,  and  other  equipment.  5/ 

In  the  August  1978  edition  of  the  Soviet  Military  Review, 
General  Kurkotkin  further  discussed  the  extent  of  refueling  capability 
modernization  as  follows: 


The  fuel  and  lubricant  service  has  been  equipped 
with  new  technical  facilities  which  have  helped 
increase  its  output  capacity  in  the  main  elements  by 
50-100  percent.  At  present,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  motor  vehicle  fleet  for  refueling  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  fuel  has  been  renewed.  New  field  refueling 
facilities  are  now  in  wide  use. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  Soviet  military  press  has 
carried  a  plethora  of  articles  in  Rear  and  Supply  (TYL  I  SNABZHENIYIE)  on 
refueling  and  the  new  equipment.  6/  There  has  also  been  special  emphasis 
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on  refueling  exercises  to  reduce  refueling  time  and  improve  efficiency. 
Soviet  authors  have  contrasted  this  newly  acquired  refueling  capability 
with  that  in  1969  and  have  stated  that  the  operational  efficiency  of  the 
fuel  supply  service  has  increased  considerably  and  that  the  time  consumed 
refueling  a  MR  battalion  (with  the  P2P-8)  has  been  “reduced  twofold". 

The  Field  Refueling  Point-PZP 

The  refueling  operation  is  based  on  the  "field  refueling 
pcir.t/station"  (POLEVOY  ZAPRAVOCHNYY  PUNKT-PZP).  The  Soviets  developed  in 
the  early  1970's  and  introduced  into  service  commencing  in  1974  a  number  of 
these  field  refueling  points  (PZP)  with  capabilities  to  simultaneously 
refuel  various  numbers  of  combat,  administrative,  and  fuel  transport  vehi¬ 
cles  with ,  different  types  of  fuel.  Sometimes  the  pumping  equipment  is 
carried  on  the  vehicle;  other  times  it  (and  possibly  a  generator)  is 
mounted  on  an  attached  trailer.  The  various  field  refueling  units  include 
the  PZP-8,  PZP-10,  PZP-10A,  PZP-12,  PZP-20,  and  PZP-24  (the  number  indicat¬ 
ing  how  many  vehicles  can  be  refueled  simultaneously). 

New  Refueling  Equipment 

•  PZP  (POLEVOY  ZAPRAVOCHNYY  PUNKT)  (field  refueling  point/ 
station) 

PZP-8  (on  vehicle)  used  for  motorized  rifle  Bn 
PZP-10  (for  tank  company)  ATS-8.5-255B  (8,500  liters) 

PZP-10A  (on  trailer)  AYS-8.5-255B  (8,500  liters) 

PZP-12  (with  trailer  or  other  truck  for  pumping  equipment 
and  generator) 

PZP-20  (with  trailer  or  other  truck  for  pumping  equipment 
and  generator) 

PZP-24  (with  trailer  or  other  truck  for  pumping  equipment 
and  generator) 

•  MPG  (motorized  pumping  unit) 

MPG-50  (pumps  fuel  from  truck  to  storage  tank  or  storage 
tank  to  truck) 

MPG-60  (tank  to  truck) 
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•  PSG  (new  pumping  unit)  (6  standpipes) 

PSG-75 

PSG- 160 

•  HR-4,  R-4,  and  MR-25  (rubberized  cloth)  storage  tanks  (can 
be  put  in  trucks)  (used  to  fill  fuel  trucks  or  drain/store 
fuel) 

•  PLG  (mobile  fuel  laboratories) 

PLG-2M 

Refueling  Vehicles 

e  POL  trucks  on  ZIL-131,  URAL- 375,  KRAZ-255B,  and  MAZ-500A 
chassis. 

'ATS-Z-4.4-131  with  4400  liters  of  fuel 

'  ATS-5. 5-375  with  5500  liters  of  fuel 

ATS-8-500A  with  8000  liters  of  fuel 

ATS-8.5-255B  with  8500  liters  of  fuel  .  ' 

Note:  Tank  trucks  have  self-priming  pumps  with  500  l.p.m 

capacity  and  3-meter  and  9-meter  hoses.  Trailers  with  a  pump  and  electric 
power  plant  are  often  towed  behind  the  tank  trucks. 

e  POL  Trailer 

PTS-4  with  4000  liters  of  fuel 

PTS-67  with, 6700  liters  of  fuel 

* 

Note:  A  field  refueling  station  (PZP)  consisting  of  a  KRAZ-255B 
POL  truck  and  PTS-67  POL  trailer  can  deliver  15,200  liters  of  fuel  through 
a  PZP-10  to  the  10  tanks  of  a  tank  company  in  a  simultaneous  refueling 
operation.  (Two  such  PZPs  can  provide  a  "refill"  for  a  tank  battalion). 

a  Bulk  Refueling  Trucks 

TZA-7. 5-500A  on  a  MAZ-500A  chassis  with  a  capacity  of  7500 
liters  (can  pump  860  l.p.m  through  two  hoses)  -  used  for  issuance  of  fuel 
to  refueling  units. 

TZ-30  semitrailer  and  cab  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  liters 
(can  pump  1,000  l.p.m  through  two  hoses)  -  used  for  issuance  of  fuel  to 
refueling  units  and  aircraft. 
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The  older  POL  trucks  such  as  the  ATZ-3-157  (3,000  liters), 
ATS-M-4-157  (4,000  liters),  and  ATZ-4. 3-131  (4,300  liters)  generally  had  at 
the  most  four  hoses.  The  Soviets  added  4  or  8  distribution  hoses  to  POL 
vehicles  since  1974  with  the  PZP-8  and  the  PZP-12,  respectively.  The 
PZP-12  can  thus  perform  group  refueling  of  wheeled  vehicles,  pumping  220 
liters  to  each  of  12  motor  vehicles  simultaneously.  Tracked  vehicles 
normally  refuel  twice  a  day  and  wheeled  vehicles  once.  POL  trucks  keep  the 
fuel  in  liquid  state  in  cold  weather  by  heating  with  exhaust  gases  and 
thermal  insulation. 

The  POL  trucks  (AT)  and  bulk  fuel  supply  vehicles  (TZ)  are 
made  of  aluminum  and  non-rusting  steel.  These  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
metal  and  rubberized  cloth  tanks,  pipelines,  motorized  pumping  units,  and  . 
mobile  fuel  laboratories. 

Cargo  trucks  can  also  carry  empty  rubberized  fabric  tanks  for 
temporary  storage  with  a  capacity  (when  filled)  of  450  to  750  cubic  meters 
(instead  of  the  heavier  steel  storage  tanks  which  occupy  and  hold  25  cubic 
meters  each). 
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(U)  The  Soviets  have  made  a  major  effort  to  upgrade  the  capabi¬ 
lity  for  mass  refueling  of  vehicles.  The  introduction  of  the  new  PZP 
system  has  resulted  in  a  reduced  loss  of  fuel  in  the  refueling  operation  ar 
well  as  a  reduced  expenditure  of  crew  time  for  refueling.  The  capability 
for  mass  issue  of  fuel  has  resulted  in  increased  sustainability  of  movement 
and  reduced  vulnerability  when  units  must  stop  for  refueling. 
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4.4  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  AND  MOVEMENT  SUPPORT 
4.4.1  General 

Soviet  doctrine  emphasizes  the  importance  of  sustaining  rapid 
movement  of  combat  forces.  Motor  transport  and  movement  support  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  essential  elements  that  play  a  major  role  in  support  of  the 
maneuver  force.  Support  of  high-speed  offensives,  characterized  by  high 
rates  of  advance  over  great  distances  on  several  axes,  requires  the  effec¬ 
tive  movement  of  personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
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Motor  transport  units  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief, 
Central  Motor  Vehicle  Tractor  Directorate  under  the  MOD.  He  is  responsible 
for  administering  and  providing  these  units  as  well  as  maintaining  all 
non-combat  vehicles.  See  Figure  4-14.2/ 


4. 4. 2. 4  Motor  Transport  Automotive  Equipment.  Vehicles  in  motor  trans¬ 

port  units  are  versatile  and  well  adapted  for  off-road  movement.  Such 
features  as  locking  differentials,  central  tire  inflation  systems,  low- 
profile  tires,  and  power  steering  and  brakes  all  serve  to  enhance  the 
mobility  of  these  vehicles. 
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Figure  4-14.  Ground  forces  national -level  logistical  organization 
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The  major  characteristics  of  most  of  the  vehicles  described 
in  this  section  are  depicted  in  Figure  4-15.8/ 

4.4.2. 5  Logistics  Support.  The  Soviets  are  believed  to  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  logistics  vehicles  in  GSFG  to  meet  anticipated  transport 
demands  in  event  of  war.  Organic  truck  transport  in  GSFG  is  considered 
adequate  and  large  civilian  truck  fleets  (AVTOKOLONNAS)  are  available  in 
reserve,  if  required. 
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Figure  4-15.  Major  Soviet  logrstics  vehicles 


While  it  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  logistics  preparedness  for  a  war  against  NATO,  given  ample  logistics 
stocks  and  motor  transport  vehicles  to  move  these  stocks,  they  recognize 
that  the  key  to  successful  military  operations  will  depend  largely  on  motor 
transport  .to  provide  timely  and  efficient  delivery  of  materials  to  the 
forward  units. 

‘  The  locations  of  logistics  supply  bases  are  as  far  forward. as 
possible  to  ensure  the  timely  delivery  of  supplies.  Supply  depots  at  Front 
and  Army  levels  are  maintained  near  railroad  lines.  Divisions  maintain 
mobile  supply  bases  as  far  forward  as  possible.  At  division  level,  depots 
are  located  in  the  field  at  accessible  road  junctions,  but  most  supplies 
are  kept  in  motor  transport  vehicles.  At  regimental  level,  the  same 
principles  apply,  with  regimental  mobile  supply  points  established  as  far 
forward  as  possible  in  convenient  locations.  At  battalion  level,  supplies 
are  maintained  by  the  Battalion  Supply  Point  and  transported  on  organic 
vehicles. 

Supplies  are  moved  using  the  forward  delivery  system  from 
higher  to  lower  echelons.  Figure  4-16  provides  one  example  of  delivery 
arrangements  in  the  Soviet  logistics  system.2/  Note  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
road  transport  in  the  tactical  rear  and  its  presence  at  each  of  the 
echelons  described.  (Not  shown  are  air  [except  nuclear  transport  means] 
and  water  transportation  means  used  in  the  resupply  chain.) 
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Figure  4-16.  Forward  delivery  of.  Soviet  logistics 


Figure  4-17.  Subordination  of  Front/Army  hi ghway troops 
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At  division  and  below,  each  headquarters  has  a  commandant 
responsible  for  supervising  a  team  of  traffic  regulators  and  coordinating 
the  use  of  the  unit's  rear  area  transportation  network.  Tactical-level 
traffic  is  regelated  using  the  organization  depicted  in  Figure  4-19.  V3/ 

At  division  level  and  below,  road  maintenance  is  performed  by 
organic  engineer  elements,  while  movement  is  controlled  by  traffic  regula¬ 
tors.  .  ’ 

4. 4. 3. 3  Highway  Support  Considerations.  The  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  demonstrated  the  requirement  for  ttje  Soviet  military  to  recognize 
shortcomings  in  their  movement  support  operations.  The  large  numbers  of 
combat  and  logistics  support  vehicles  involved  in  the  invasion  overtaxed 
the  existing  road  system  to  such  a  degree  that  serious  delays  were  encoun¬ 
tered  which  were  not  anticipated  in  advance.  Drawing  from  this  experience, 
the  Soviets  learned  that:  »T 

•  Roads  become  quickly  congested  with  both  military  and  civi¬ 
lian  traffic,  the  latter  attempting  to  evacuate  the  war 
zone. 

•  Heavy  military  traffic  will  seriously  degrade  the  conditions 
of  any  road. 

_ •  Priority  over  road  space  in  favor  of  combat  forces  results 
in  delay  of  resupply  convoys. 

•  Direction  of  movement  is  almost  totally  reliant  on  traffic 
regulation  and  road  signs.  The  latter,  when ‘moved  by  civil¬ 
ians,  can  cause  serious  movement  problems. 
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Figure  4-19.  Tactical-level  traffic  regulation  . 
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Not  all  the  type  bridges  have  been  covered  in  the  treatment 
of  engineer  support.  Nor  is  there  mention  of  the  wide  range  of  amphibious 
vehicles  in  the  Soviet  combat  inventory.  Amphibious  capabilities  are 
engineered  in  most  of  the  armored  APC-type  vehicles  to  include  the  new  (122 
mm)  SP  artillery  and  two  mobile  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  systems.  All 
medium  tanks  are  capable  of  snorkeling  across  water  barriers  up  to  5.5 
meters  deep.  Also,  in  the  present  Soviet  inventory,  there  exist  tank-  and 
truck-launched  bridges  capable  of  spanning  roughly  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
water  obstacles  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  In  sum,  although  the 
Soviets  have  made  huge  investments  in  providing  their  ground  forces  superb 
river  crossing  equipment,  they  continue  to  improve,  both  in  quality  and  in 
quantity,  the  present  inventory  of  engineer  unit  equipment  at  both  divi¬ 
sional  and  non-divisional  levels. 


Soviet  engineer  units,  both  divisional  and  non-divisional, 
play  an  important  role  in  movement  support  of  the  Soviet  ground  forces. 
Apparently,  the  structure  of  these  units,  at  Front  and  Army,  demands  that 
most  of  the  engineer  resources  be  utilized  almost  exclusively  for  the 
movement  support  of  river  crossing  operations,  while  the  highway .troops  at 
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These  norms  for  each  type  of  route  play  a  major  role  in 
establishing  basic  road  capacity,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

The  basic  road  capacity  is  the  theoretical  maximum 
number  of  vehicles  of  a  specified  type  that  can 
pass  over  one  lane  in  one  direction  on  a  two-lane 
road  during  a  24-hour  period,  with  consideration 
given  to  speed,  interval,  and  surface  type 
only. 21/ 


NOTE: 

Appropriate  road  movement  tables  for  use  in  conjunction  with  road  capacity 
formulas  may  be  found  in  the  DIA  LOGISTICS  GUIDE  which  is  the  principle 
source  used  in  this  portion  of  the  report. 
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4.4.4  Assessment 

On  the  surface,  from  the  data  provided,  the  Soviets  are 
capable  of  sustaining  an  attack  against  NATO  using  organic  motor  transport 
and  movement  support  techniques. 
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Given  the  "high  state  of  readiness"  of  the  combat  forces  and 
supporting  rear  elements,  there  is  some  doubt  that  the  Soviets  have  the 
wherewithal  to  successfully  sustain  a  ground  battle  in  Central  Europe 
without-  having  to  circumvent  a  number  of  serious  limitations  that  exist  in 
peacetime.  This  could  impact  on  their  combat  effectiveness  during  either  a 
short  war  or  a  war  of  prolonged  duration. 
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4.5  MATERIEL  LOSSES  AND  MAINTENANCE  CONCEPTS 

4.5. 1  General 

A  major  function  of  rear  service  support  is  the  recovery, 
evacuation,  repair  and  routine  maintenance  of  major  combat  equipment. 
Field  maintenance  and  repair  units  are  provided  for  tracked  vehicles, 
wheeled  vehicles,  artillery  (ordnance),  engineer,  signal  and  chemical 
equipment.  Since  vehicle  repairs  comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
maintenance  and  repair  requirements,  they  will  be  emphasized. 

Pp  Recovery  and  repair  of  damaged  vehicles  play  a  crucial  role 
in  the  sustainability  of  Soviet/Pact  forces.  Soviet  literature  notes  that, 
during  the  Second  World  War,  the  combat  capability  of  the  Red  Army  was 
extended  considerably  as  a  consequence  of  the  repair  and  maintenance  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  rear  services  (Figure  4-26).  Tanks  were  damaged  in  large 
numbers  throughout  World  War  II;  overall,  75  to  80  percent  of  tank  losses 
were  restorable,  80  to  90  percent  of  them  within  two  days.  The  amount  of 
repair  work  during  World  War  II  very  often  doubled  the  number  of  tanks 
participating  in  combat  operations.  Some  tanks  were  repaired  as  many  as 
three  times  and  returned  to  the  front  lines. 2/ 

Around  this  combat  experience  the  Soviet/Pact  Armies  have 

designed  their  current  vehicle  recovery  and  maintenance/repair  system. 

They  have  also  made  adequate  thanges  to  accommodate  the  modern  combat 

environment  which  may  employ  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  section 

examines  functions,  organization,  norms  and  strengths/weaknesses  associated 

« 

with  damaged  vehicle  evacuation,  repair  and  maintenance  within  a  Front- 
(See  Appendix  1  for  further  explanation  of  maintenance/supply  terminology.) 


%  OF  VEHICLES  AVAILABLE 
INCLUDING  THOSE  WHICH 
HAD  BEEN  REPAIRED 
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Figure  4-26.  Soviet  vehicle  combat  capability  extended  as 
,  consequence  of  repair  and-  recovery  services 


4.5.3  £  Organization  of  Maintenance  and  Repair  Services 

Like  the  other  rear  services  elements,  the  maintenance  and 
repair  services  are  subordinate  to  their  own  structural  *system  of  rear 
services  organization  but,  because  of  their  supporting  role,  coordinate 


their  activities  with  combat  elements.  This  coordination/subordination 


interaction  is  depicted  on  the  schematic  organization  diagram  (Fig¬ 
ure  4-27).  At  the  Front  level,  tank  (tracked  vehicle)  and  motor  vehicle 
(wheeled  vehicle)  directorates  separately  organize  and  direct  repair  and 
maintenance  regiments.  At  the  Army  level,  however,  a  single  deputy  com¬ 
mander  for  technical  matters  (DCTM)  operates  both  tank  and  motor  vehicle 
maintenance  and  repair  regiments.  From  the  division  down  to  the  battalion 
level,  the  respective  deputy  commanders  for  technical  matters  direct 
combined  tank'  and  motor  vehicle  repair  units.  The  nominal  DCTM  in  the 
company,  who  also  has  other  combat  duties,  is  in  charge  of  the  drivers/ 
mechanics  who  operate  vehicles  and  who  are  also  responsible  for  minor 
routine  maintenance  work. 

Soviet/Pact  military  vehicle  maintenance  and  repair  services 
-are  physically  organized  on  a  tiered  basis.  The  higher  the  unit  level,  the 
further  rearward  the  unit  services  are  deployed  and  the  more  complex  the 
level  of  services  rendered.  The  aim  of  this  system  is  to  minimize  the 
number  of  damaged  vehicles  evacuated  to  the  rear  by  servicing  lesser  dam¬ 
aged  vehicles  as  close  to  the  front  lines  as  possible.  The  Soviets  antici¬ 
pate  the  bulk  of  their  vehicles  will  sustain  light  damage  in  combat.  Thus, 
Soviet  doctrine  emphasizes  short  distances  between  the  repair  facilities 
and  the  combat  zone  in  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid  return  of  most  damaged 
vehicles  to  service.  Figure  4-28  lUts  in  greater  detail  the  major  func¬ 
tions,  organizational  structure,  and  other  features  of  the  vehicle  recov¬ 
ery,  maintenance,  and  repair  services  at  various  levels. 

The  evacuation  and  the  repair  of  damaged  vehicles,  although 
closely  related  organizationally,  are  distinct  functions.  Particularly  at 
higher  unit  levels  (division  and  above)  evacuation  and  repair  units  func¬ 
tion  separately  but  in  tandem  with  one  another.  Evacuation  elements 
generally  establish  DVCPs  while  maintenance  and  repair  elements,  following 
close  behind  evacuation  elements,  service  vehicles  brought  to  the  DVCPs. 3/ 
At  lower  levels,  evacuation  and  repair  units,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
function  separately  as  described  at  higher  unit  levels. 

Hi  Conceptually,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  evacuation  units 
are  concerned  with  the  rearward  flow  of  vehicles  to  DVCPs  located- through¬ 
out  the  Front  zone  and  the  rear.  The  DVCPs  are  established  in  a  forward 
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direction  in  accordance  with  the  rates  of  advance  of  combat  units.  Simi¬ 
larly,  repair  and  maintenance  units  are  concerned  with  continuous  forward 
deployment  to  keep  abreast  with  advancing  combat  units.  As  shown  in 
Figure  4-29,  repair  facilities  may  or  may  not  be  directly  attached  to  a 
DVCP.  One  repair  unit  may  serve  several  DVCPs.  Further  toward  the  rear, 
semi -permanent  repair  facilities  may  be  in  the  area  of  large  DVCPs. 

Generally  within  the  Front,  the  majority  of  repair  workshops 
are  mobile,  while  permanent  repair  shops  performing  most  medium  and  some 
major  repairs  are  located  far  in  the  rear.  Naturally,  as  doctrine 
stresses,  established  civilian  facilities  are  to  be  utilized  whenever 
possible  by  any  level  repair  and  maintenance  units  within  the  Front. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  between  1942  and  1945,  the  Red  Army  in  Europe 
made  use  of  mobile  workshops  about  85  percent  of  the  time  and  permanent 
repair  shops  about  15  percent  of  the  time. 

4.5.4  Norms  Related  to  Vehicle  Losses 

Warsaw  Pact  literature  describes  three  types  of  losses  to 
vehicles:  temporary,  non-terminal,  and  irretrievable. 4/  Temporary  losses, 
which  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "current"  repairs,  generally  require 
routine  or  light  repairs.  Some  current  repairs  can  be  done  right  on  the 
battlefield  by  mobile  battalion  supply  and  maintenance  platoons  and  even  by 
the  vehicle  drivers  themselves.  *rDuties  consist  of  carburetor  adjustments, 
oil  change,  spark  plug  and  other  mechanical  adjustments  and  preventive 
maintenance  tasks.  Routine  repairs  are  performed  up  to  the  Army  level .# 

^  Non-terminal  losses  fall  into  two  repair  categories:  medium 
and  capital  (major).  Medium  repairs  are  done  chiefly  at  the  Army  and  Front 
levels  which,  because  of  their  size,  supply  access,  and  equipment,  are  best 
suited  to  perform  them.  Medium  repairs  constitute  operations  requiring 
more  than  one  maintenance/replacement  operation,  or  between  two  to  five 
reassemblies  or  replacement  tasks,  including  engines,  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Capital  repairs  are  made  on  vehicles  which  have  sustained 
considerable  damage  and  require  substantial  technical  work.  They  are  also 
done  on  vehicles  which  are  recalled  for  modernization  and  reoutfitting. 
The  majority  of  capital  repairs  are  performed  outside  the  area  of  the  Front 
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operation,  very  often  back  in  the  homeland  in  large  military  repair/assem¬ 
bly  plants.  Damaged  vehicles  are  evacuated  by  rail  and  water,  when  trans¬ 
port  distances  are  great. 
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4.5.5  Evacuation  and  Repair  Norms 

During  combat  operations,  the  ability  of  evacuation/recovery 
crews  to  rapidly  perform  their  duties  and  to  set  up  damaged  vehicle  collec¬ 
tion  points  will  be  largely  contingent  upon  the  variety  and  extent  of 
damage.  As  indicated  in  the  tabular  data,  different  combat  environments 
and  changing  combat  activities  will  put  varying  strains  on  evacuation 
requirements.  Ideally,  as  many  vehicles  as  possible  shall  be  serviced 
right  on  the  battlefield  by  the  vehicle  drivers  themselves  who  have  train¬ 
ing  in  minor  routine  repairs. 
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4.5.6  Ordnance  Repair 

There  is  not  a  large  body  of  literature  on  the  operations  of 

artillery /ordnance  repair  facilities.  Like  vehicles,  ordnance  damage  is 

• 

assessed  light,  medium,  and  heavy,  and  repairs  are  classified  as  routine 
(small),  medium  (general),  and  capital  (major).  Organizationally,  the 
chief  of  artillery  at  the  regiment  level  and  above  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  small  arms  as  well  as  large  artillery  pieces.  Regiments  have 
two  or  three  ordnance  repairmen  located  at  regimental  ammunition  depots. 
They  do  work  chiefly  on  small  arms  and  automatic  weapons.  Repairmen  in 
artillery  regiments  perform  low-level  repairs  on  larger  artillery  pieces  as 
well  as  on  small  arms.  ** 
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4.6  m  PERSONNEL  LOSSES  AND  MEDICAL  CONCEPTS 
4.6. 1  General 

^^This  section  includes:  1)  the  organization  of  the  military- 
medical  services  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations;  2)  related  Soviet  estimates  of 

personnel  losses  in  a  Front  in  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict;  and  3)  an 

assessment  of  the  Front's  ability  to  handle  casualties. 

PP  In  conformity  with  general  rear  services  doctrine,  the 
medical  support  system  maintains  the  rates  of  advance  of  the  supported 

military  units.  Likewise,  medical  services  are  spartan  and  quickly  made 
operable  at  the  grass  roots  level.  Equipment  at  lower  unit  levels  is 

confined  to  bare *' essentials  and  emphasis  is  put  on  rapid  evacuation  to 
better  medical  facilities'  operated  at  higher  unit  levels  further  to  the 
rear.  Doctrine  places  emphasis  on  the  use  of  local  means  of  transport  and 
facilities,  wherever  possible,  to  evacuate  casualties  in  lower  level 
medical  units.  Communications  links  are  essential  to  the  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  support  element. 

p^pTheoretically ,  the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  medical  services 
are  structured  to  accommodate  mass  casualties  and  still  allow  the  ground 
forces  to  maintain  their  offensive  momentum.  However,  the  extent  of 
casualties  and  the  duration  of  casualty  recovery  vary. greatly  according  to 
the  type  of  operation  conducted.  Variations  in  conflict  type  put  differing 
constraints  not  only  on  the  medical  facilities  themselves  but  also  on  the 
mode  and  extent  of  transport  vehicles  available  to  collect  and  evacuate 


casualties.  Norms  associated  with  medical  services,  deployment,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  loss  rates  may  not  mesh  realistically  with  estimated  casualty  losses 
in  many  kinds  of  hypothetical  modern  conflict  scenarios  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

4. 6.2  WM Organizational  Characteristics 

The  organizational  characteristics  of  the  military-medical 
services  are  described  in  subsections  as  follows:  * 

(1)  4. 6. 2.1  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  military  medical  services 

hierarchy 

(2)  4. 6. 2. 2  Field  medical  facilities 
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(3)  4. 6. 2. 3  Permanent  medical  facilities 

(4)  4. 6. 2. 4  Transport  organization  and  evacuation  procedures 

4. 6. 2.1  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  military-medical  service  hierarchy.  The 
Soviet  medical  service  is  a  separate  entity  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 
For  command  and  organization,  it  is  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
Directorate  of  Rear  Services.  In  medical  matters,  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  of  the  USSR.  It  constitutes  the  most  important  element 
of  that  ministry. 

||^ The  medical  services  of  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  armed  forces 
are  similarly  organized  under  the  respective  rear  services  (or  quarter¬ 
master)  administrations  of  the  Ministries  of  Defense  and  the  Ministries,  of 
Health.  Each  of  the  Pact  members  is  totally  responsible  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  functioning  of  the  medical  services.  However,  it  is  thought  that 
through  the  system  of  bilateral  military  agreements,  each  nation  makes  its 
military-medical  services  available  to  agreement  signatories  in  the  event 
of  a  NATO/Pact  conflict.  Thus,  Polish  and  GDR  medical  facilities  and 
personnel  will  be  available  for  use  by  Soviet  forces  advancing  through 
Europe.  This  arrangement  will  most  likely  be  employed  at  the  division 
level  and  above  where  other  than  portable,  temporary  first  aid  and  evacua¬ 
tion  facilities  will  be  established. 

Soviet  and  Warsaw.7  Pact  medical  service  are  not  currently 
fleshed  out  for  wartime  employment.  There  are  certainly  adequate  numbers 
of  qualified  physicians  and  other  medical  staff  personnel  prepared  annually 
in  the  Pact  nations,  most  notably  the  Soviet  Union  (Figure  4-36).  Soviet 
literature  shows  that  Soviet  medical  workers  are  exposed  to  considerable 
political  agitation-propaganda  in  which  they  are  told  to  consider  their 
military  'role  in  wartime.  1/  In  peacetime,  physicians  who  work  on  the 
military-medical  staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  serve  as  civilians  and 
officers  in  the  forces.  This  implies  that  the  military-medical  services 
require  mobilization. 

Nomenclature  for  Warsaw  Pact  military-medical  personnel 
varies  from  country  to  country.  Western  literature  on  the  subject  also  has 
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1977 


COUNTRY  OR  REGION 


1975 


Warsaw  Pact 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

German  Dem.  Rep. 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

USSR 


25.8 

21.5 

23.9 

18.5 
20.1 
17.1 
12.4 

28.9 


NATO  Europe 
USA  . 

France 

Spain 

Fed.  Rep.  Germany 
Japan 


9.2 

16.7 

14.7 
15.4 


n.a. 

27.0 

25.3 

19.5 
23.0 

17.7 

13.6 

33.8 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.  a. 
n.a. 


Sources: 


MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  AND  ARMS  TRANSFERS  1967 
J97|;  CMEA,  STATISTICAL  YEARBOOK  OF  THE  CMEA  MEMBER- STATES 


Figure  4-36. 


Number  of  physicians  per  10,000  inhabitants 
in  Warsaw  Pact  and  selected  Western  Nations  (this 
does  not  include  Stomatologists  who  treat  diseases 
associated  with  mouth  and  the  digestive  tract). 
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difficulty  reaching  a  consensus  on  the  translation  of  personnel  termi¬ 
nology.  Essentially,  there  are  eleven  directly  medical -related  positions 
in  the  Pact  military-medical  services  (Figure  4-37).  In  wartime,  all 
military-medical  personnel  will  hold  either  a  commissioned  or  enlisted 
rank.  It  is  expected  that  women  will  continue  to  dominate  the  medical 
ranks  as  physicians,  dentists  and  nurses,  as  they  do  today  in  peacetime  in 
the  Socialist  nations. 

4. 6. 2. 2  Field  Medical  Facilities.  Figure  4-38  tabularly  describes  the 
major  features  and  functions  of  the  Soviet/Pact  military-medical  services 
field  organization  from  the  Front  to  the  platoon  level.  The  military 
medical  services  derive  essentially  from  the  system  which  evolved  from 
World  War  II  experience.  It  is  structured  around  a  system  of  "treatment 
and  evacuation  by  stages,"  and  is  theoretically  organized  to  respond 
flexibly  to  a  variety  of  military  contingencies.  It  is  best  suited  for 
conventional  offensive  operations  and  the  rapid  advance  of  forces. 

flfl^Depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  wound  or  illness,  the 
casualty  victim  is  processed  through  a  series  of  stages:  collection  points, 
medical  points,  and  field  hospitals.  There  are  seven  distinct  stages  in 
all.  Minor  wounds  are  treated  as  close  to  the  Front  as  possible  so  the 
soldier  can  be  returned  to  duty  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  as  little 
strain  on  the  transport  system  as  possible.  A  casualty  with  more  severe 
medical  needs  is  processed,  examined,  and  superficially  treated  until  he 
reaches  a  facility  which  is  capable  of  fully  treating  the  wound  or  illness. 

^^The  Army  level  has  the  most  complex  medical  services  in  the 
field  and  doctrinally  is  to  be  no  more  than  24  hours  away  from  the  FEBA. 
The  Front  also  has  medical  facilities  which  vary  depending  upon  its  role 
and  size.  Army  and  Front  medical  regiments  must  be  prepared  to  accommodate 
casualties  from  conventional  weapons  as  well  as  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(nuclear,  biological  and  chemical). 

The  medical  battalion  at  the  division  level  .is  considered  to 
be  the  key  unit  of  the  Pact  medical  services  in  wartime  (Figure  4-39).  At 
the  division  field  hospital,  the  casualty  can  receive  basic  surgical  skills 
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SENIOR  PHYSICIAN  -  A  graduate* of  a  6-year  course  in  a  civilian  and/or 
military-medical  institute.  In  wartime,  is  usually  a  major  or  above,  has 
administrative  as  well  as  medical  duties,  and  can  be  a  specialist  or  non- 
specialist  depending  upon  training  and  assignment. 


JUNIOR  PHYSICIAN  -  A  graduate  of  a  6-year  course  in  a  civilian  and/or 
military-medical  facility.  In  wartime,  always  a  junior  officer,  usually  a 
captain.  Has  largely  medical  duties  and  is  usually  subordinate  to  senior 
physician  in  medical  regiment  or  higher  level  medical  facility. 

.  ,  PHARMACIST  -  A  Junior  Officer  or  Senior  Sergeant  who  is  part  of  the 
technical  training  staff  with  2  to  4  years  of  training  in  pharmacology. 

FELDSHER  (or  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT)  -  A  Junior  Officer  or  Senior 
Sergeant  who  has  2  to  4  years  training  in  an  intermediate  medical  facility 
Performs  primary  surgical  and  medical  tasks  either  as  a  subordinate  to  a 
physician  or  individually  at  the  battalion  and  company  level.  The  Feldsher 
is  crucial  mr'diagnostic  work,  processing  and  evacuating  the  wounded  and 
sick,  as  well  as  maintaiping  overall  troop  hygiene  at  the  lower  unit  level. 


DENTIST  AND  DENTAL  TECHNICIAN  -  A  Junior  Officer  or  Senior  Sergeant. 
Education  varies  between  2  to  4  years  in  intermediate  training  facility. 
Assigned  at  regiment  level  and  above.  y  y 

r  RADIOLOGISTS,  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS  -  Sergeant  with  intermediate  training, 
levels  ass1®nec^  ^a^^a^10n  level  but  generally  is  more  common  at  higher 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANT  -  Sergeant  with  intermediate  training.  Can  be 
assigned  to  work  in  higher  unit  rear  facilities  where  more  detailed  medical 
testing  and  examination  is  performed. 

...  NURSE  -Holds  an  unknown  enlisted  rank  with  intermediate  training. 
Like  the  laboratory  assistants,  is  trained  to  work  in  higher  unit  rear 
taci I i ties.  * 


...  2EDICit  pORPSMAN  (Literally:  SANITARY  INSTRUCTOR)  -  An  enlisted  men 
with  6  months  training  at  an  intermediate  school.  Serves  as  a  battlefield 
medic  at  company  level  and  medical  assistants  to  feldshers  or  Dhvsicians  at  • 
higher  levels.  - 

STRETCHER  BEARER  -  An  enlisted  man  trained  at  base  training  facili¬ 
ties.  Work  at  front-line  platoon  level  delivering  wounded  to  collection 
points  and  at  higher  levels. 

ORDERLY  (Literally:  SANITAR)  -  An  enlisted  man  trained  for  6  months 
in  unit  medical  points  at  training  base.  Can  serve  as  front-line  medics  or 
in  rear  capacity  as  an  assistants. 


OTHERS  -  Drivers,  kitchen  workers,  radio  operators.  Perform  largely 
non-medical  duties,  and  are  assigned  to  medical  service. 


Figure  4-37.  Military-medical  personnel  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  (in  descendin 
order  of  importance  [Soviet  ranking])  2/ 
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Figure  4-38.  General  organization  of  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  medical 
'  support  services 


along  with  mandatory  lifesaving  aid,  diagnostic  work,  and  treatment  to  pre¬ 
vent  complications  from  wounds.  A  division  field  hospital  determines 
whether  a  casualty  ought  to  be  transported  to  one  of  the  specialized  Army 
field  hospitals  or  should  be  immediately  evacuated  further  to  the  rear. 
The  division  normally  has  a  landing  field  for  casualty  air  transport. 

The  military  medical  facilities  below  the  division  level  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  processing,  sorting  and  evacuating  casualties  to 
higher  unit  level  medical  facilities  as  close  to  the  combat  zone  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  grass  root  medical  facilities  are  distributed  fully  fleshed 
out  closely  behind  those  units  which  bear  the  heaviest  losses.  More  than 
basic  first  aifo  is  given  only  when  most  urgently  needed.  A  medical  point 
is  expetted  to  redeploy  as  many  as  two  or  three  times  per  24-hour  period, 
if  necessary,  contingent  upon  the  rates  of  advance  of  the  combat  elements. 

^^In  a  platoon  within  the  battle  zone,  the  wounded  are  brought* 
to  casualty  collection  points  by  two  orderlies  assigned  to  each  platoon,  as 


well  as  by  fellow  soldiers.  There  is  considerable  emphasis  in  training  and 


in  doctrine  on  mutual  aid  of  fellow  field  mates.  “Self-aid",  or  tending 


one's  own  wounds,  is  also  stressed  and  each  soldier  is  equipped  with  a 
packet  of  field  dressings  as  well  as  a  basic  NBC  protection. kit.  Transport 
to  the  collection  points  can  be  with  stretchers  as  well  as  with  makeshift 


equipment.  It  should  be  noted  tf\at  in  the  Second  World  War  up  to  38  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  wounded  received  first  aid  in  the  form  of  self-help  or 


mutual  aid. 


COUNTRY 


BEDS  PER  10,000  POPULATION  NUMBER  OF  BEDS  (000) 


Bulgaria 

87.0 

Czechoslovakia 

77.6 

German  Dem.  Rep. 

107.0 

Hungary 

80.8 

(Mongolia)* 

101.0 

Poland 

73.3 

Romania 

91.9 

USSR 

i  f 

121.0 

76.8 

117 

179 

86.3 

15.7 

256 

199 

3,140 


‘Mongolia  is  not  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  is  part  of  the 
total  Soviet  forward  defense  perimeter  and  therefore  has  been 
included  here. 


SOURCE: 


^cSe"^ariat  STATISTICAL  YEARBOOK  OF  THE  CMEA  MEMBER- 
STATES,  1978  (Moscow,  Statistical  Publ.),  p.  431. 


J^^Figure  4-40.  Hospital  beds  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  Nations  (1977) 

(Does  not  include  military-medical  hospitals) 
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SECRET 


4. 6. 2. 4  Transport  Organization  and  Evacuation  Procedures.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  members  have  printed  adequate  information  on  the  kind  of  vehicles 
available  for  the  military-medical  services,  but  there  is  a  paucity  of  data 
on  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  vehicle  available  when  deployed  for  combat. 

Most  of  the  medical  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles  utilize 
motors  and  frames  of  basic  vehicles  used  in  the  Pact  but  have  adapted  the 
chassis  and  bodies  for  medical  purposes.  This  facilitates  their  repair  and 
overhaul,  in  the  field.  Such  interoperability  is  also  beneficial  when 
nonmedical  vehicles  must  be  outfitted  for  the  transport  of  casualties  to 
medical  points  since  many  types  of  trucks  may  be  rapidly  reoutfitted  to 
accommodate  stretchers.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  same  vehicles  used  in  the 
military-medical  services  (particularly  ambulance- vans)  are  also  used  ,in 
the  civilian  sector  as  ambulances  and  medical  transport  vehicles  and  can  be 
employed  by  the  military  in  wartime. 


f^The  tiered  system  of  the  medical  support  service  requires  the 
availability  of  an  adequate  number  of  vehicles  to  move  casualties  through 
the  various  processing  and  evacuation  points  to  receive  full  medical  care. 
In  theory  each  higher  military  unit  is  responsible  for  supplying  medical 
and  other  transport  vehicles  to  the  next  subordinate  unit  (Figure  4-41). 
In  this  way  medical  and  other  supplies  from  the  higher  unit  can  be  shipped 
to  the  lower.  The  lower  unit  can  then  use  the  same  vehicles  to  transport 
its  casualties  to  the  higher  unit.  Hence,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the 
wounds,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  wounded  person  may  be  transported  up  to 
seven  times  to  different  treatment  evacuation  facilities.  For  each  trans¬ 
port,  that  person  must  depend  upon  the  next  higher  unit  to  supply  a 


vehicle. 
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Figure  4-41.  Soviet  medical  resupply  and  evacuation  system 


m  The  availability  of  adequate  numbers  of  vehicles  for  medical 

resupply  must  also  be  considered.  Medical  supplies  receive  the  lowest 

« 

priority  (after  NBC  ammunition,  conventional  ammunition,  POL,  spare  parts, 
and  technical  supplies)  for  allocation  of  supplementary  transport  for 
supply  distribution.  Higher  units  are  responsible  for  assuring  that  sup¬ 
plies  are  shipped  to  the  next  lower  unit.  They  must  use  either  their  own 
minimal  equipment  for  resupply  or  use  the  prioritized  supplementary  mili¬ 
tary  transport  system.  During  an  offensive  medical  supplies  will  have  to 
be  distributed  largely  through  the  organic  military-medical  services' 
transport  system  which,  in  the  case  of  high  personnel  casualties  through 
nuclear  or  other  means,  will  be  highly  taxed  for  evacuation  and  collection 
work.  It  is  not  known  how  smoothly  the  medical  supply  system  will  opera¬ 
tion  in  such  contingencies. 


V  The  continuous  evacuation  of  casualties  to  medical  points 
further  in  the  rear  and  the  resupply  of  those  points  places  great  demands 
on  command,  control,  and  communications  among  medical  facilities  as  well  as 
between  the  medical  services  and  the  supported  units.  The  medical  materiel 
supply  system  and  medical  transport  facilities  could  become  bottlenecks  to 
the  smooth  operation  of  military-medical  services  due  to  their  dependence 
on  other  supply  and  transport  elements  with  higher  priorities. 

4.6.3  m  Estimating  Personnel  Loss  Rates  and  Its  Impact  on  the  Military- 

Medical  Services 

ft!  Soviet/Pact  casualty  estimates  and  their  impact  on  the 
military-medical  service  are  examined  in  the  following  subsections: 

(1)  4 .6 .3.1  Definition  of  losses  by  type 

(2)  4. 6. 3. 2  Military  personnel  losses  in  conventional  conflict 

(3)  4. 6. 3. 3  Military  losses  in  nuclear  conflict. 

4.6.3. 1  ^^^Definition  of  Losses  by  Type.  The  Soviet  military  disting¬ 
uishes  between  two  kinds  of  personnel  losses:  nonrecoverable  and 
medical. 6/  Nonrecoverable  losses  consist  of  those  who  have  died,  captured 
forces,  and  troops  missing  in  action.  Those  who  have  died  can  consist  of 
troops  killed  in  action,  those  who  have  died  later  as  a  consequence  of 
wounds  and  injuries,  or  those  who  have  died  for  other  reasons,  such  as 

disease,  accidents  and  other  noncombat  fatalities  (see  left  side  of  Figure 
4-42). 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  fatalities  as  a  consequence  of 
complications  in  wounds  and  disease  due  to  the  general  lack  of  adequate 
medical  facilities,  hygiene,  and  technology  far  exceeded  the  number  of 
persons  killed  in  action.  In  a  conventional  war  today,  the  ratio  has 
changed.  In  a  nuclear  war,  however,  not  only  will  the  number  of  troops 
killed  in  action  be  higher  than  in  a  conventional  war,  but  the  multifarious 
e  : ects  of  a  nuclear  attack  will  result  in  even  higher  numbers  of 
lingering  fatalities.  Therefore,  the  military-medical  services  care  for 
the  following  kinds  of  nonrecoverable  losses: 

•  Personnel  wounded  in  action  who  die  of  later  complications 
from  sustained  injuries. 
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NOTE  SHADED  AREA  DESIGNATES  FORCES  LOSSES  TREATED  BY  MILITARY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 


Figure  4-42.  Types  of  losses  sustained  by  military  forces  in  modern 
mass  conflict  (Soviet  perception) 
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•  Wounded  personnel  who  are  unable  to  return  to  combat  and  are 
incapable  of  performing  any  civilian  war  service. 

•  Noncombatant  casualties  who  eventually  die  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  accident. 


Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  to  minimize  the  number  of  nonrecoverable  losses  and  to 
optimally  be  able  to  return  as  many  of  the  medical  losses  to  combat  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Soviets  claim  that  during  the  Second  World  War,  total 
uniformed  (military)  fatalities  in  bfie  Red  Army  amounted  to  7.5  million 
persons.  There  are  little  aggregate  data  on  medical  losses.  However,  72.3 
percent  of  all  wounded  and  90.6.  percent  of  all  those  who  became  sick  among 
enlisted  men  and  officers  in  the  Red  Army  eventually  returned  to  duty. 
This  means  considerably  more  than  2.5  million  persons  may  have  used  the 
military-medical  facilities  in  that  War. 

Soviet  military  planners  today  anticipate  large-scale  casual¬ 
ties  in  modern' offensive  operations  either  with  or  without  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Doctrine  stresses  that  the  "military  organism  must  be  able  to 
withstand  high  losses."  Soviet  casualty  rates  do  have  their  limits,  how¬ 
ever.  If  overall  Army  and  Front  losses  exceed  35  percent  over  a  short 
period  (nominally  48  hours),  planners  estimate  the  shock  will  be  too  great 
for  the  force  to  sustain. 7/  Thus,  military  strategy  must  not  only  adhere 
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to  a  doctrine  of  bold  offensive  maneuvers  but  it  must  also  seek  to  prevent 
rapid  high  attrition  rates. 

^0  Soviet  doctrine  also  emphasizes  that  60  percent  casualties, 
either  nonrecoverable  or  medical,  to  division  or  Army  forces  constitutes 
disintegration  8/  and  to  lower  level  units  (namely  the  regiment  and  below) 
reconstitution  or  replacment  by  a  similar-type  unit  from  the  reserves  of 
the  Army. 9/  Soviet  training  exercises  have  shown  replacement  procedures  at 
the  company  and  battalion  level  and,  less  frequently,  at  the  regiment 
echelon.  In  special  cases  this  procedure  may  be  implemented  to  replace 
even  a  destroyed  division  with  a  new  or  reconstituted  division.  At  any 
unit  level,  however,  surviving  forces  and  equipment  from  the  destroyed  unit 
will  be  utilized  by  the  replacement  unit. 

4. 6. 3. 2  m  Military  Personnel  Losses  in  Conventional  Conflict.  As  far  as 
Western  sources  can  ascertain,  Soviet  estimates  of  casualty  rates  in  a 
conventional  war  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  based  heavily  on  data 
gleaned  from  World  War  II  examples.  They  recognize  that  the  highest  casual- 
ties  are  sustained  in  offensive  operations. 
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tf  The  problem  of  casualty  collection  and  service  casualties  in 
a  nuclear  environment  extends  far  beyond  the  FEBA,  involving  combatant  and 
noncombatant,  civilian  and  military  alike.  This  means  the  destruction  of 
many  of  the  field  and  organic  medical  aid/evacuation  facilities,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  division  level  and  lower.  It  is  estimated  that  20  to  30  per¬ 
cent  of  key  materiel  items  will  also  be  destroyed,  which  includes  cargo  and 
transport  vehicles  necessary  for  evacuation.  Hence,  the  tiered  evacuation 
structure  will  not  be  able  to  function  according  to  the  same  norms  as  those 
for  conventional  conflict. 


I 
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Pages  201  and  202  were  deleted 


Soviet  literature  has  Indicated  that  those  wounded  by  nuclear 
attacks  may  not  require  the  proportional  degree  or  extent  of  medical 
assistance  rendered  to  the  same  number  of  casualties  from  conventional 
conflict  (Figure  4-45).  However,  since  the  total  number  of  casualties  will 
be  much  higher  in  the  former  case,  the  scales  will  be  balanced  negatively 
for  nuclear  victims.  This  means  sixty  of  the  hundred  persons  wounded  in 
conventional  combat  will  require  full  medical  treatment  compared  to  250  of 
500  nuclear  casualties.  Hence,  the  ability  of  the  military-medical  staff 

4 

to  handle  the  large  number  of  casualties  is  still  questioned. 
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I 


1 


CONVENTIONAL  CONFLICT 


TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE 


NUCLEAR  CONFLICT 


60-70 

Casualties  requiring 
full  medical  treatment 
military-medical  services 
(hospitalization) 

50 

n/a 

Share  of  above  casualties 
requiring  surgical  treatment 
(operations) 

50-60 

10 

-  Share  of  casualties  requir¬ 
ing  shock  therapy 

20 

20 

-  Share  of  casualties 
'emergency  aid  only 

25-30 

50. 

■  Of  which  surgical 
treatment 

15-30 

50 

Of  which  shock  treatment 

70-85 

80 

-  Share  of  casualties  who 
receive  evacuation  assignment 
to  battalion  level  and  higher 

65-75 

SOURCE: 


Eiement2ofSthe°Medyray'p  Resh®^rnk°v»  "Reception  Area  As  Mandatory 

No  5  1977  dd  ?9-22  St?9e  "U-HARY-MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

^•3,  iy//,  pp  19  22  (English  translation  UDC  365-33:  616-083.93) 


:igure  4-45. 


K^SSlSiW  casu?lties  requiring  different' 
conflict  environments518"06  C0n''entl0na'  "“Clear 
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4.6.4  Jp  Assessment 

In  the  larger  perspective  of  Front  sustainability,  military- 
medical  services  contribute  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  control  in 
all  unit  levels  of  Front  forces  during  a  conflict  by  minimizing  attrition 
through  prompt  and  effective  medical  aid  to  the  wounded  and  sick.  The 
military  medical  services  are  obligated  to  maximize  the  ratio  of  forces 
returned  (to  units)  to  total  medical  casualties.  The  Soviets  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  considered  a  loss  in  strength  between  70  to  80  percent  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  loss  of  unity  of  command  for  engaged  lower  level  units.  However, 
if  rear  and  ^ear  echelon  forces  can  be  kept  relatively  intact  along  with 
total  .Front  command,  control  and  communications  (with  losses  no  less  than 
25  percent),  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  writers  estimate  that  40  to  50  percent 
personnel  losses  in  the  Front  first  echelon  can  be  overcome.  In.  other 
words,  Fronts  will  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  even  if  30  percent  of  the 
divisions  in  first  echelon  Armies  have  been  destroyed.  The  military- 
medical  services,  through  this  tiered  evacuation/rescue  system  described  in 
literature  and  from  experience  through  training  exercises,  feel  themselves 
capable  of  preventing  the  above  figures  from  rising  to  the  point  where 
there  is  a  loss  in  the  unity  of  command. 
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4.7.1 


TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT 
General 


Star-KZ,  Military  Herald-VV,  Rear  and  Supply-T&S,  and  books  on  tactical  and 


logistic  operations)  in  the  1970's  regarding  the  details  of  nuclear  support 
operations  in  general  and  the  missions,  capabilities,  and  even  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  nuclear  logistic  support  units/organizations  in  particular.  The 
Soviet  Russian-English  and  English-Russian  military  dictionaries  do  not 


Bp  The  Soviets  generally  distinguish  the  SSMs  from  other  anti¬ 
tank  guided  missiles,  antiaircraft  missiles,  Strategic  Rocket  (Missile) 
Forces  (SRF)  equipment  (MRBMs,  IRBMs,  ICBMs),  and  other  rocket-propelled 
projectiles  by  the  use  of  the  terfn  "mobile  missiles" 


209  Pages  210  through  229  were  deleted 


Sustainability  is  dependent  on  tactical  variables  such  as  the 


road  network  capacity,  transportation  (motor  vehicle,  helicopter  and  rail) 
availability/breakdown/casualty/damage  rate,  loading/unloading/transloading 

time,  PRTB  assets,  and  the  requirements  for  nuclear  weapons— number  and 
time. 


4.7.10  Assessment 

Sustainability  is  dependent  on  many  tactical  variables. 
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CHAPTER  5 

B  air  operations  and  air  base  support 


5.1 


GENERAL 

This  chapter  discusses  the 


logistical  aspects  of  Soviet/ 


Warsaw  Pact  air  operations  and  air  base  support  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
specific  area  is  that  portion  of  the  NATO  Guidelines  Area  which  includes 
East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovokia.  Of  direct  concern  are  the  Soviet 
and  non-Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  (NSWP)  Air  Forces  located  therein  as  well  as, 
and  to  a  lesser  'degree,  the  elements  of  the  SAF  in  the  three  Western  Mili¬ 
tary  Districts  of  the  USSR;  i.e.,  the  Baltic,  the  Belorussian  and  the 


-Carpathian  Military  Districts. 


To  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  logistic  train  in  sustaining  an  air  operation  of  any  magnitude  in 
conjunction  with  a  combined  arms  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  Soviet  system  of  supply.  Basically,  the  system  is  patterned  after  the 
one  the  Soviets  used  in  World  War  II  with  a  great  degree  of  emphasis  being 
placed  on  mobility,  flexibility  and  maneuverability.  These  factors  are 
clearly  incorporated  in  Soviet  military  doctrine  and  are  repeatedly  stated 
in  various  military  writings  and  theses  published  in  the  USSR.  Colonel 
Vasiliy  Yefisovich  Savkin  states  ,  ip  his  treatise  on  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES 
OF  OPERATIONAL  ART  AND  TACTICS,  "As  we  know,  it  is  accepted  to  identify 
three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  USSR  Armed  Forces  and  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  art  after  the  Great  Patriotic  War.'M/  (See  ISTORIYA  V0YENN0G0 
ISKUSSTVA,  edited  by  A.  A.  Strokov,  Moscow,  1966,  pp.  590-592.) 

Accordingly,  during  the  first  phase  (1945-1953)  the  Soviets 
took  advantage  of  the  "very  rich  experience  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  and 
World  War  II"  in  developing  their  military  art  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  more  sophisticated  conventional  weapons  and  combat  equipment  -which 
reinforced  the  firepower,  mobility  and  shock  forces  of  the  troops". 2/ 

H^pTln  the  second  phase  (1953-1960),  the  Soviets  turned  their 
attention  to  the  employment,  improvement,  and  stockpiling  of  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons.  The  third  phase  began  in  1960  and  incorporates  the  further  refine¬ 


ment  and  qualitative  transformation  in  the  Army  and  in  military  affairs. 3/ 
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^^P^ignificantly,  Savk’in  makes  the  point,  "Mobility  of  the  rear 
lies  in  its  high  ability  to  move,  its  flexibility,  and  its  maneuverability, 
and  in  the  capability  to  support  troops  fully  and  in  a  timely  manner  in  a 
materiel,  technical  and  medical  sense  throughout  the  entire  operation. "4/ 

^^Under  present  conditions,  the  organization  of  rear  support 
includes  newer  and  larger  measures  than  heretofore.  These  facets,  coupled 
with  modern  day  requirements,  have  complicated  the  overall  system  of 
supply. 5/  In  this  respect,  it  is  well  known  that  command  and  control  of 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  emanates  from  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  This  over¬ 
all  authority  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Defense  who,  through  his  various 
staff  agencies,  controls  all  aspects  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  including 

t 

logistics. 
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Figure  5-2.  Command  and  staff  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
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5.3  fpsORTIE  RATES 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  any  air  force  in  the  time  of 
war  is  the  generation  of  combat  sorties.  This  highly  significant  facet  of 
air  operations  planning  is  tantamount  to  the  proper  utilization  of  air 
power. 

K  The  generation  of  combat  sorties  is  a  complex,  matter  con¬ 
tingent  upon  a  number  of  imponderable  variables.  In  addition  to  the  combat 
readiness  status  of  the  unit,  it  includes  such  factors  as  command  deci¬ 
sions,  maintenance,  logistics  and  weather.  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
overall  combat  situation. 36/ 


Figure  5-10.  Warsaw  Pact  railroad  and  pipeline  systems 
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fjj^^Whether  or  not  these  derived  sortie  rates  are  accepted  as 
plausible  appear*  to  be  academic.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  all 
things  being  equal,  they  seem  to  fall  within  the  realm  of  possibility  as- 
indicated  by  Blumenstein.  More  importantly,  the  logistics  required  to 
sustain  such  sortie  rates;  i.e. ,  POL  and  ammunition,  are  readily  available 
as  referred  to  above  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  follow-on  section. 
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CHAPTER  6 


NATO  OPPORTUNITIES 


6.1  fp  INTRODUCTION 

6.1.1  General 

Jp  NATO  opportunities  refer  to  those  potential  actions  to 
exploit  Soviet  weaknesses  which  will  result  in  a  significant  and  NATO- 
favorable  impact  on  the  outcome  of  a  battle  or  engagement.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  1,  o$.her  programs  have  addressed  opportunities  for  the  degradation 
of  operational  sustainability  of  attacking  forces  echeloned  in  depth.  This 

9 

program  assumes  development  of  plans  for  delaying,  disrupting  or  destroying 
echeloned  forces  and  focuses  on  lowering  the  combat  capability  of.  first 
echelon  divisions  by  reducing,  delaying,  or  denying  supplies  and  other 
logistic  support  requisite  to  sustainability. 

J/f  Especially  for  critical  supplies,  such  as  ammunition  and  POL, 
the  problem  of  sustaining  offensive  momentum  can  be  divided  into  three 
interrelated  parts: 

e  The  quantitative  and  qualitative  adequacy  of  stocks  and  their 
replenishment  at  all  levels, 

e  The  adequacy  of  transportation  networks  and  means  for  distri¬ 
buting  these  stocks,  an«f 
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e  The  capability  of  the  C  system  to  allocate  required  .stocks 
appropriately  with  respect  to  time. 

6.1.2  Interrelationship  With  Combat  Echelons 

The  essence  of  this  chapter  deals,  therefore,  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  NATO  to  act  with  the  goal  of  interfering  with  or  precluding 
support  to  key  first  echelon  forces  during  the  course  of  a  battle  or  oper¬ 
ation.  While  these  options  may  be  adopted  independently,  their  imple¬ 
mentation  would  be  more  effective  if  done  in  coordination  with  plans  to 
delay  or  preclude  employment  of  the  forces  of  subsequent  combat  echelons. 

6.2  1V  TARGETING  IMPLICATIONS 


This  section  will  treat  the  various  types  of  logistic  related 
targets  which  support  first  echelon  combat  forces.  Type  targets  will  be 


discussed  in  terms  of  issues  related  to  location,  employment  of  munitions, 
and  the  impact  on  enemy  operations. 

6.2.1  By  Types  of  Targets 

gf  The  various  types  of  targets  involved  in  the  reduction  or 
denial  of  support  to  the  first  echelon  divisions  include: 

•  Depots  and  stockpiles  which  are  fixed  or,  at  least,  relatively 
immobile  (6.2.2). 

•  Stocks  and  support  means  in  transit  or  in  temporary  field  loca¬ 
tions,  r4.g. ,  a  mobile  supply  point  (6.2.3). 

•  'The  road  or  rail  networks  over  which  supplies  and  support  means  • 
would  be  moved.  (6.2.4). 

•  The  command  and  control  system  for  determining  allocation  and 
distribution  of  supplies  and  support  means  (6.2.5). 

•  Non-divisional  combat  support  forces  (6.2.6). 

•  Nuclear  logistics  (6.2.7). 

^^The  DNA  LOGATAK  program  addresses  interruption  of  the  flow  of 
forces  and  supplies  from  the  depths  of  the  theater;  thus,  the  targets 
included  in  that  program  will  not  be  addressed  here.  The  program  addressed 
in  this  report  is  concerned  mainly  with  stocks  and  support  means  in  transit 
or  in  temporary  locations,  and  command  and  control  forward  of  the  Army  and 
Front  rear. 

Medical  facilities  and  units  were  assessed  in  Chapter  4  but 


are  not  targets.  It  is  recognized  that  repair  facilities  are  located  in 
the  rear  area,  but  as  targets  they  would  be  of  relatively  low  value. 
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The  assessment  methodology  categorized  targets  as  described 
in  the  introduction,  allocated  them  to  range  bands,  if  applicable,  and 
addressed  targeting  in  terms  of  the  three  issues  mentioned  above.  The 
range  bands  selected  correspond  to  division  (I),  Army  (II),  and  Front  (III") 
rear  areas.  Analytical  results  are  provided  in  tabular  form  on  Figure  6-3. 
Understanding  this  figure  requires  explanation  of  the  parameters  used  in 
assessing  the  value  (+,  0,  or  -)  developed. 
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I.  Soviet  Military  Concepts 


A.  Doctrine 

VOYENNAYA  DOKTRINA  (military  doctrine)  —  A  nation's 
officially  accepted  system  of  scientifically  founded 
views  on  the  nature  of  modern  wars  and  the  use  of  armed 
forces  in  them,  and  also  on  the  requirements  arising 
from  these  views  regarding  the  country  and  its  armed 
forces  being  made  ready  for  war. 

Military  doctrine  has  two  aspects:  political  and 
military-technical.  The  basic  tenets  of  a  military 
doctrine  are  determined  by  a  nation's  political  and 
military  leadership  according  to  the  socio-political 
orcjer,  the  country's  level  of  economic,  scientific  and 
technological  development,  and  the  armed  forces'  combat 

-  materiel,  with  due  regard  to  the  conclusions  of  military 
science  and  the  views  of  the  probable  enemy. 

B.  Strategy 

STRATEGIYA  (VOYENNAYA)  (military  strategy)  —  The  high¬ 
est  level  in  the  field  of  military  art,  constituting  a 
system  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  armed  conflict. 

On  the  basis  of  the  tenets  of  military  doctrine, 
the  experience  of  past  wars,  and  analysis  of  the  polit¬ 
ical,  economic  and  military  conditions  of  the  current 
situation,  military  strategy  investigates  and  elaborates 
on  problems  pertaining  to  the  training  of  the  armed 
forces  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  Services,  and  their 
strategic  use  in  war;  *the  forms  and  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  and  directing  war;  and  also  problems  pertaining  to 
comprehensive  strategic  support  of  the  combat  operations 
of  the  armed  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  military  strategy  is  a  field  of 
practical  activity  for  the  higher  military  command  in 
training  the  armed  forces  for  war  and  providing  leader¬ 
ship  in  armed  conflict.  Military  strategy  exerts  an 
influence  on  the  preparation  of  a  country  for  war  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  victory. 

STRATEGICHESKIYE  REZERVY  (strategic  reserves)  — 
Reserves  consisting  of  military- trained  contingents  and 
materiel  stockpiles,  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defense  or  the  Supreme  High  Command,  and  intended  for 
use  as  supplementary  resources  in  both  peacetime  and 
wartime.  Besides  these  reserves,  in  the  course  of  a 
war,  strategic  reserves  are  created  in  the  form  of 
reserve  components  of  the  various  Services. 
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STRATEGICHESKOYE  OBESPECHENIYE  (strategic  support)  — 
The  complex  of  measures  planned  and  directed  toward 
creating  favorable  conditions  for  conducting  war  and 
fulfilling  missions  assigned  in  strategic  operations. 
The  main  forms  of  strategic  support  are:  strategic 
intelligence;  security  of  the  flanks  and  rear  of  armed 
forces  in  a  theater  of  operations;  defense  of  sea  coasts 
and  naval  bases,  and  expansion  of  naval  and  air  force 
basing;  camouflage;  materiel  and  technical  support;  and 
preparation  of  the  theater  of  operations  for  war. 

C.  Tactics 

TAKTIKA  (VOYENNAYA)  (military  tactics)  —  A  special 
field  jn  the  theory  and  practice  of  military  art  which 
studies'  the  objective  laws  of  combat  and  develops  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparing  for  combat  and  conducting  it,  on  land, 
at  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Military  tactics  occupy  a 
subordinate  position  with  respect  to  operational  art  and 
strategy,  acting  in  their  interests,  and  serving  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  for  it  by  the  operational  art. 
Each  Service  and  branch,  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic 
peculiarities,  has  its  own  theory  and  practice  for  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  combat  and,  consequently, 
its  own  tactics  too,  which  are  calle'd  Service  tactics  or 
branch  (arms)  tactics. 

D.  Organization 

VIDY  VOORUZHENNYKH  SIL  (Services  of  the  armed  forces)  — 
The  component  parts  of  the,  country's  armed  forces,  each 
intended  to  conduct  combat  activities  in  its  own  sphere 
of  operation  (on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air  or  space). 
The  Services  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are:  Strategic  Missile  Forces,  National  Air  Defense 
Forces,  Ground  Forces,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy. 
Each  Service  has  its  own  peculiar  combat  materiel, 
homogeneous  in  essence  but  diversified  in  its  character- 
istics  and  potentialities.  Each  Service  has  its  own 
organization,  recruitment,  training,  conditions  of 
sercvice,  and  supply,  and  also  has  characteristic  meth¬ 
ods  of  using  its  armament  and  military  materiel  on  a 
tactical,  operational  and  strategic  scale. 


VOYENNO-TRANSFORTNAYA  AVIATSIYA  (military  transport 
aviation)  —  The  element  of  aviation  intended  for  air¬ 
borne  assault  landing  operations;  for  transporting 
troops  and  combat  materiel;  for  delivering  armament  and 
materiel  to  troops  and  bases;  and  for  evacuating  sick 
and  wounded  personnel. 
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ZHE LEZNODOROZHNYYE  VOVSKA  (railroad  troops)  —  Special 
troops  used  to  restore,  construct,  and  operate  railroads 
in  a  theater  of  operations. 

KOMPLEKTOVANIYE  VOORUZHENNYKH  SIL  (manning  of  armed 
forces  to  prescribed  strength)  —  Meeting  the  armed 
forces'  requirements  for  personnel  and  materiel  in 
accordance  with  the  authorized  tables  for  peacetime  and 
wartime.  Buildup  of  armed  forces  to  prescribed  strength 
of  personnel  is  accomplished,  in  peacetime,  by  drafting 
citizens  for  active  service  when  they  become  of  eligible 
age,  and  in  wartime,  by  mobilizing  registered  reserve 
personnel.  In  manning  the  armed  forces  to  prescribed 
strength,  a  territorial  system,  and  an  extra-territorial, 
or  ,mixed,  system,  are  used.  Making  up  shortfalls  in 
materiel  is  accomplished  by  centralized  distribution  and 
supply  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense,  and  in  event  of  mobilization,  by  deliveries 
from  the  national  economy  as  well. 


E.  Mobilization 

MOBI LIZATSIONNOYE  RAZVERTYVANIYf  (mobilization  deploy¬ 
ment)  —  Transition  of  the  armed  forces  from  peacetime 
to  wartime  tables  of  organization  and  equipment.  Mobil¬ 
ization  deployment  includes:  bringing  units  up  to 
strength  with  personnel,  combat  materiel,  armament,  and 
transport;  providing  troops  (navy,  air  force  personnel) 
with  all  types  of  personal  belongings,  rations  and 
provisions,  fuels  and: lubricants;  assigning  permanent 
force  personnel  to  activate  new  subunits,  units,  and 
formations;  bringing  naval  vessels  into  commission  from 
a  state  of  preservation  [i.e.  mothballing],  and  con¬ 
scripting  merchant  vessels  for  naval  duty;  and  also, 
organizing  the  prompt  departure  of  mobilized  troops  for 
their  operational  destinations. 

MOBILIZATSIONNAYA  G0T0VN0ST'  VOYSK  (mobilizational 
readiness  of  troops)  —  Completion  of  all  measures 
'necessary  for  the  transition  of  a  unit,  formation  or 
organization  from  its  peacetime  to  its  wartime  table  of 
organization  and  equipment.  The  time  limit  for  the 
mobilization  readiness  of  troops  is  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  operational  role  of  the  unit  or  formation, 
and  the  time  needed  for  its  mobilizational  deployment. 

MOBILIZATSIONNYY  ZAPAS  (mobilization  reserve)  —  Stocks 
of  materiel  intended  to  support  the  mobilization  deploy¬ 
ment  of  newly-activated  units,  and  also  to  cover  combat 
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expenditures  and  losses 
phase  of  a  war. 


of  materiel  during  the  initial 


F.  Combat  Operations/Effectiveness 

facilities)^--  "  (correction  of  forces  and 

nostile't0  °f  ? 

»» 

BOYEVOY  PORYADOI^.  (order  of  battle;  combat  formation!  — 
A  grouping  of  forces  and  weapons  deployed  for  battle  a 
combat  formation  is  drawn  up  in a^rtaKce  Stt  thJ 
type,  nature  and  concept  of  a  forthcoming  battle. 

BOYEVAYA  VOZMOZHNOST*  (combat  capability)  -  The  aoore- 

execution  of  their  combat^irsion^^ombat^apabi  1  Tty ?s 

djltrT^ by-  th?  extent  t0  whl‘ch  the  unit  is  up  to 
^!eP9^*  .by  lts.  level  of  training,  and  by  the  dearee  to 
which  it  is  equipped  with  armament,  combat  materiel  and 
quality  and  quantity  of  transport  facilities. 

* 


SJI*  G?fT‘Tn°ST'  ~ENNYKH  SIL  (VOYSK)  (combat 
readiness  of  the  armed  forces  [of  troops]  —  The  state 

determining  the  degree  of  readiness  of  each  Service  of 

a  s^d  to0TtS  (S°PKS)  -t0  fMJfni  the  combat  missions 
°  t0r  U'  The  basic  1ndex  of  the  armed  forces' 

co2h»?  S-  f°r  C°mb?t  is  thei>  abill'ty  to  undertake 
combat  missions,  within  the  prescribed  time  limits 

having  regard  to  the  aim,  plan,  and  situation  ’ 


-S-POTSh0«BNahni/BOYfSPOKSOB!'OST')  (c0lnbat 

*  •  Thf  ablllty  of  subunits,  units,  formations 

Inri  a  trffinr,Ch  formations  to  perform  combat  operations 
and  accomplish  the  missions  assigned  to  them. 


BOYEVOY  SOSTAV  (effective  combat  strength)  —  The  effec¬ 
tive  strength  of  a  unit,  formation  or  major  field  force 
intended  for  direct  conduct  of  an  operation  or  battle. 
Effective  combat  strength  units  are:  for  tactical 
purposes  —  missile  launcher,  tank,  gun,  aircraft, 
battalion,  battery,  squadron,  field  engineer  company, 
warship;  for  operational  and  strategic  purposes  —  the 
division  (in  all  Services  of  the  armed  forces)  or  its 
corresponding  unit,  but  in  this  case  effective  combat 
strength  is  calculated  primarily  in  terms  of  missile 
launchers  and  nuclear  ammunition;  for  infantry  pur¬ 
poses  —  the  total  numerical  strength  of  ground  forces, 
the  number  of  machine  guns,  cannon,  tanks;  for  air  force 
purposes  —  the  number  of  aircraft;  and  for  naval  pur¬ 
poses  —  the  number  and  types  of  warships. 


NACHAL'NYY  PERIOD  VOYNY  (initial  period  of  a  war)  —  A 
decisive  period  of  a  war,  ranging  from  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  to  attainment  of  the  short-term  strategic 
goals  assigned  to  the  first  strategic  echelon  of  the 
country's  armed  forces.  Under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  the  goals  of  the  war  may  be  attained  during  the 
initial  period  of  a  war. 


TEATR  VOYENNYKH  DEYSTVIY  (theater  of  operations)  —  A 
particular  territory,  together  with  the  associated  air 
space  and  sea  areas,  including  islands  (archipelagos), 
within  whose  limits  a  known  part  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  country  (or  coalitioTn)  operates  in  wartime,  engaged 
in  strategic  missions  which  ensue  from  the  war  plan.  A 
theater  of  operations  may  be  ground,  maritime,  or  inter¬ 
continental.  According  to  their  military-political  and 
economic  importance,  theaters  of  operations  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  main  or  secondary. 


VYZHIDATEL'NYY  RAYON  (assembly  areas)  —  An  area  of 
terrain  occupied  by  troops  before  going  over  to  the 
offensive.  All  measures  associated  with  preparation  for 
the  offensive  are  taken  in  the  assembly  area.  An  assem¬ 
bly  area  must  provide  good  conditions  for  concealment 
against  ground,  air  and  radar  observation  by  the  enemy, 
and  must  afford  the  troops  protection  against  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 


VYZHIDATEL'NAYA  POZITSIYA  (assembly  position  —  A  sector 
of  terrain  prepared  as  regards  engineering,  and  intended 


as  covered  accommodation  for  combat  materiel  and  person¬ 
nel  of  missile  subunits  and  rocket- launching  artillery 
prior  to  their  moving  into  a  launch  or  firing  position. 


FRONTOVAYA  NASTUPATEL'NAYA  OPERATSIYA  (front  offensive 
operation)  —  An  operation  conducted  by  the  forces  and 
facilities  of  one  front  in  coordinated  action  with  other 
Services,  and  having  an  important  operational  (or  stra- 
tegic)  goal.  A  front  offensive  operation  is  conducted 
in  one  or  several  operational  sectors  of  a  theater  of 
operations. 


YEMKOST*  TEATRA  VOYENNYKH  DEYSTVIY  (Support  capability 
of  a  theater  of  operations)  —  The  possibility,  in  a 
given  theater  of  operations,  of  supporting  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  any  large  strategic  grouping  consisting  of 
several  strategic  formations  of  ground,  naval  and  air 
forces,  and  formations  of  other  Services,  whose  military 
activities  may  be  united  by  a  single  strategic  concept 
and  plan.  The  support  capability  of  a  theater  of  oper- 
ations  is  determined  by  its  military,  political,  and 
strategic  importance,  by  the  overall  size  (width  and 
depth)  of  the  theater,  by  its  geographical  position  (by 
the  presence  of  seas,  by  the  relief  of  the  terrain),  by 
the  degree  of  development  and  state  of  the  airfield  net, 
ports,  communication  routes,  and  by  the  presence  and 
number  of  important  operational  and  strategic  objectives 
of  military  operations. 


• 

YEMKOST'  NAPRAVLENIYA  (support  capability  of  a 
sector)—  The  possibility  of  deployment,  operations, 
materiel  and  technical  support  of  such  and  such  a  group¬ 
ing  of  troops  (or  air  forces)  in  a  given  sector.  The 
support  capability  of  a  sector  is  characterized  by  the 
width  of  the  zone  (or  air  space),  depth  of  the  sector, 
road  network  (or  airfield  net),  and  number  of  important 
objectives  of  operational  or  strategic  significance  in 
the  given  sector. 


PERVYY  ESHELON  (first  echelon)  —  That  part  of  an  opera¬ 
tional  order  of  battle  or  combat  order  of  troops  which 
is  in  the  first  line  or  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  is  used  to  carry  out  specific  missions. 


VTOROY  ESHELON  (second  echelon)  —  The  part  of  an  opera¬ 
tional  formation  or  combat  fomation  of  troops  which  is 
not  directly  participating  in  an  engagement  (battle)  at 
a  given  moment,  but  which  is  intended  to  be  used  to 
build  up  the  force  of  a  strike  during  an  offensive,  to 
increase  the  stability  and  aggressiveness  of  defense, 
and  to  replace  troops  of  the  first  echelon  in  the  event 
that  the  latter  sustains  heavy  losses.  The  existence  of 
a  second  echelon  creates  favorable  conditions  for  build¬ 
ing  up  strength,  carrying  out  a  maneuver,  or  rapidly 
transferring  effort  from  one  sector  to  another  during  an 
operation  (battle).  In  contrast  to  a  combined-arms 
reserve,  combat  missions  for  a  second  echelon  are 
assigned  at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  first 
echelon. 


PEREGRUPPIROVKA  SIL  (VOYSK)  (regrouping  of  forces  [for 
troops])  —  Changing  the  existing  operational-strategic 
disposition  of  forces  and  facilities  in  theaters  (or  a 
theater)  of  hostilities,  and  in  operational  sectors,  by 
moving  strategic  formations  (or  formations)  of  aviation 
and  naval  forces  from  one  area  to  another  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  a  new  grouping  and  transferring  opera¬ 
tional  effort  to  a  new  sector.  Regrouping  of  forces  is 
an  important  component  part  of  maneuver  and,  depending 
upon  the  situation  and  the  impending  mission,  may  be 
accomplished  either  before,  or  during  operations  in 
order  (a)  to  strengthen  operational  groupings  during  a 
transition  from  a  defens^  to  an  offensive  and  to  exploit 
successes,  or  when  changing  the  axis  of  the  main  thrust 
in  the  course  of  combat,  (b)  to  restore  reserves  (second 
echelons),  etc.  Regrouping  of  forces  is  accomplished  by 
mass  transportation  and  movement  of  troops  (and/or 
redeployment  of  aviation  and  naval  forces).  According 
to  its  purpose  and  scale,  regrouping  of  forces  may  be 
strategic,  operational,  or  tactical. 


BOYEVYYE  POTERI  (combat  losses)  —  Losses  of  personnel 
and  materiel  sustained  as  a  result  of  enemy  action. 
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II.  Soviet  Armed  Forces  -  Branches  and  Services 
A.  Ground  Forces 

ARTILLERIYA  (artillery)  —  (1)  One  of  the  service 
branches  possessing  great  fire  power;  (2)  a  type  of 
weapon,  or  the  aggregate  of  armament  items,  including 
the  entire  complex  of  a  firearm  and  all  the  equipment 
needed  for  its  effective  utilization  in  combat;  (3)  the 
science  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  a  fire 
weapon's  structure,  its  properties,  and  the  methods  of 
using  it  in  combat. 

INZHENERNYYE  VOYSKA  (engineer  troops)  -  Special  troops 
that  provide  engineering  support  for  combat  operations 
of  all  the  Services  and  service  branches.  Engineer 
troops  perform  the  most  complex  tasks,  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  training  and  the  use  of  various  engineering  equip¬ 
ment.  According  to  their  role,  engineer  troops  are 
subdivided  into  the  general  (combat  engineer)  and 
special  categories  (which  includes:  pontoon  and 
bridge,  assault  crossing,  highway,  works  service, 
camouflage,  construction,  and  other  units  and  sub¬ 
units).  According  to  their  affiliation,  engineer 
troops  are  subdivided  into  the  organic  category,  in 
which  case  they  are  a  component  part  of  ground  force 
formations  and  units,  or  into  one  of  the  following 
categories:  army,  front,  Supreme  High  Command  Reserve, 
Navy,  Air,  or  one  of  the  other  Services  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

KOMENDANTSKAYA  SLUZHBA  (commandant's  service)  -  The 
aggregate  of  measures  organized  by  staffs  at  all  levels 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  general  order  in  areas 
where  troops  are  disposed  or  deployed,  and  also  regula¬ 
tion  of  traffic  and  monitoring  the  observance  by  troops 
of  camouflage  measures.  The  commandant's  service  is 
organized  along  troop  routes,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  disposition  of  troops  and  rear  units  and  estab¬ 
lishments,  at  the  safe  passages  through  mi ne-and-explo- 
sive  barriers  and  contaminated  areas,  at  water  obstacle 
crossings,  at  points  where  troops  are  being  embarked  or 
disembarked,  and  under  other  conditions  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

INTENDANTSKAYA  SLUZHBA  (quartermaster  service)  -  A 
service  providing  troops  with  materiel,  clothing,  and 
provisions,  and  managing  other  services  for  personnel. 
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B.  Rear  Services 


ORGANIZATSIYA  TYLA  (organization  of  the  rear)  —  Meas¬ 
ures  taken  for  the  purpose  of  comprehensive  support  of 
troops  (or  forces)  under  any  conditions  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  They  consist  in  preparation,  deployment,  and 
relocation  of  rear  formations,  units,  and  establish¬ 
ments;  in  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  communica¬ 
tions;  and  in  the  protection,  defense,  and  guarding  of 
rear  installations. 

TYL  VOORUZHENNYKH  SIL  (rear  services  of  the  armed 
forces)  —  The  forces  and  facilities  forming  an  organ¬ 
izational  part  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  those 
put  ,,at  the  disposal  of  the  military  command  by  the 
state,  for  comprehensive  material,  technical,  and 
medical  support,  and  servicing  of  missile  forces, 
ground  forces,  national  air  defense  forces,  the  air 
force,  and  the  navy.  The  rear  services  of  the  armed 
forces  are  divided  into  central  and  operational  rear 
services,  and  troop  rear  units. 

KOMPLEKT  TYLOVYKH  CHASTEY  I  UCHREZHDENIY  (authorized 
table  of  rear  units  and  establishments)  --  The  number 
of  rear  units  and  establishments  for  each  type  of 
support,  authorized  for  peacetime  and  wartime,  in  major 
field  forces,  formations,  and  military  units. 

FRONTOVAYA  BAZA  (TYLOVAYA,  PEREDOVAYA)  (front  [rear, 
forward]  base)  —  The  rear  services  element  of  front 
supply.  A  front  base  ihcludes  a  base  administration, 
materiel  depots,  and  base  servicing  units  (labor,  motor 
transport,  engineer,  communications). 

ARMEYSKIY  TYL  (army  rear  services)  --  A  component  part 
of  the  operational  rear,  including  army  rear  services 
units  and  materiel-supply  establishments  which  are 
located  in  an  army  rear  area  and  intended  for  providing 
rear  services  support  troops  to  army  formations  and 
individual  army  units. 

V0YSK0V0Y  TYL  (troop  rear  units)  --  Rear  services  units 
and  subunits  with  reserves  of  materiel,  forming  part  of  .* 
troop  formations  (units,  subunits)  and  providing* them ' 
with  rear  services  support. 

TYLOVAYA  OBSTANOVKA  (rear  area  situation)'—  Part  of 
the  overall  military  situation.  It  defines  the  state 
and  position  of  rear  services  formations,  units,  and 
establishments;  the  state  of  materiel,  technical, 
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medical,  and  other  types  of  rear  services  support  of 
the  troops,  transportation  routes,  and  means  of  trans- 
port;  conditions  for  bringing  up  materiel;  the  social- 
political  composition  and  mood  of  the  population*  the 
economy  of  the  area  of  activities,  and  the  prospects 
for  using  local  resources;  the  state  of  the  security 
defense,  and  protection  of  the  rear,  control  of  rear 
services  and  communications;  the  nature  of  the  terrain 
and  climatic  and  weather  conditions. 

TYLOVAYA  POLOSA  FRONTA  (ARMII)  (rear  area  zone  of  a 
In2nwi°r  arn,y3)  Territory  with  railroads,  highways, 
ajrfields,  pipelines,  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  local  facilities.  The  rear  area  zone  of  a 
front  (or  army)  is  bounded  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
y  dividing  lines;  to  the  rear,  by  the  rear  boundary  of 
the  front  (or  army);  and  in  a  forward  direction,  it 
reaches  the  vicinity  of  mobile  army  bases  and  divi¬ 
sional  depots. 

TYLOVYYE  CHASTI  I  UCHRE2HDENIYA  (rear  services  units 

?n?ondfHtaJllS5'n?!2-^)  YnUs  and  establishments 
intended  to  fulfill  missions  related  to  material, 

technical,  medical,  and  other  types  of  rear  services 
support  and  servicing  of  troops  (aviation,  navy).  Rear 
services  units  and  establishments  include  supply 
depots,  bases,  transport  units,  repair  workshops, 
hospitals,  etc. 

OPERATIVNYY  TYL  (operational  rear)  --  Rear  formations, 
units,  and  establishments, T with  their  stockpiles  of 
materiel,  that  form  part  6f  a  major  field  force  or 
strategic  formation,  used  to  provide  comprehensive  rear 
support  for  the  troops  (forces),  and  located  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  zone  (region)  for  this  purpose.  The  opera¬ 
tional  rear  includes:  the  rear  of  a  front,  an  air 
defense  district,  or  a  fleet;  the  rear  of  an  army,  a 
flotilla,  or  naval  aviaiton. 


GLUBOKIY  TYL  (deep  rear)  —  That  part  of  the  territory 
of  a  state  (or  states)  beyond  the  range  of  enemy  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  means  of  attack.  Under  conditions 
of  nuclear-missile  warfare,  the  basic  elements  of  the 
enemy  deep  rear  may  include:  the  economic  base  of  the 
war;  the  governmental  and  supreme  command  systems;  and 
the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  of  an  armed  conflict. 

TYLOVOY  PUNKT  UPRAVLENIYA  (TPU)  (rear  services  control 
point)  --  A  control  post  organized  to  direct  the  rear  ' 
services  of  a  major  field  force  or  strategic  formation 
formation,  or  unit. 
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TYLOVOYE  OBESPECHENIYE  (rear  services  support)  —  The 
complex  of  measures  related  to  the  organization  of  rear 
services,  to  the  preparation  and  utilization  of  all 
types  of  transportation  routes  and  transport,  to  mate¬ 
rial,  technical,  medical,  airfield  engineering, 
airfield-technical,  and  other  types  of  support  and 
servicing;  and  in  the  navy,  besides,  to  engineering, 
emergency  and  rescue,  and  chemical  support  of  forces. 

TYLOVAYA  RAZVEDKA  (rear  area  reconnaissance)  —  Collec¬ 
tion  of  data  on  the  state  of  the  rear  area,  its  econ¬ 
omy,  and  its  main  installations.  Observing  that  con¬ 
veyance  of  materiel  and  evacuation  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  degree  on  the  state  of  transportation 
routes  (railways,  waterways,  and  roads)  and  the  air¬ 
field  net,  these  installations  must  be  reconnoitered 
'  with  special/  care.  When  conducting  rear  area  recon¬ 
naissance,  a  study  should  also  be  made  of  the  sanitary- 
epidemic  and  veterinary-epizootic  state  of  the  area, 
and  the  state  of  water  sources. 

PODVIZHNAYA  ARMEYSKAYA  BAZA  (mobile  army  base)  —  An 
army  rear  services  element,  including  base  administra¬ 
tion,  dumps  with  reserves  of  materiel,  and  units  for 
servicing  the  base.  The  amount  of  material  and  inven¬ 
tory  held  in  a  mobile  army  base  is  such  as  to  permit 
the  base  to  be  moved  by  land  from  one  region  to  anoth¬ 
er,  using  transportation  organic  to  the  army. 

BRIGADA  TRUBOPROVODNAYA  (pipeline  brigade)  —  A  rear 
services  formation  whiqh  includes  several  subunits  of 
main  field  pipeline  troops. 

STATSIONARNYY  TRUBOPROVOD  (permanent  pipeline)  —  A 
system  of  pipes  and  pumping  facilities  used  to  trans¬ 
port  petroleum  products.  It  is  used  in  the  national 
economy  and  in  the  armed  forces  at  depots,  bases,  and 
[industrial]  plants,  and  also  to  transport  fuel  over 
great  distances. 

DIVIZIONNYY  OB'YEDINENNYY  SKLAD  (consolidated  division 
depot)  —  A  mobile  divisional  establishment,  consisting 
of  stores  for  various  kinds  of  materiel,  clothing  and 
footwear  repair  workshop,  division  field  [steam] ‘bath¬ 
house,  and  a  security  detachment. 

KAPITAL'NYY  (ZAVODSKOY)  REMONT  (capital  [plant] 
repair)  —  One  of  the  types  of  maintenance  for  combat 
materiel,  done  both  in  a  country's  industrial  plants 
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and  in  theaters  of  operations,  and  consisting  of 
repairing  or  replacing  worn  or  damaged  assemblies, 
sub-assemblies,  and  components,  followed  by  adjustina 

rllnitlw1?9  *?f  th®  Bachine  running  condition. 
Capital  (plant)  repair  may  be  combined  with  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  combat  materiel,  accessories  and  equipment. 

TEKUSHCHIY  REMONT  (routine  maintenance)  —  A  type  of 

maintenance  used  for  combat  materiel  and  military 

consistJP9  in  rectifying  defects  that  occur 

tZ  ?9*  U?  °p?Iat,lon*  correcting  malfunctions,  and 
replacing  individual  parts. 

SREDNIY  REMONT  (intermediate  overhaul)  —  One  of  the 
types  of  overhaul  of  combat  materiel  and  equipment, 
consisting  in  dismantling-assembly  and  adjustment  work, 

DuHnn  ?n  !,n.91"e  repaJr  or  en9ine  replacement. 

During  an  intermediate  overhaul,  damage,  defects,  and 

deficiencies  are  made  good,  so  that  the  service  life  of 
the  unit  is  prolonged. 

rpna^HfIY*iA-V°^EW*TNYM-ZAV0D  (mobile  motor  vehicle 
tinnV  Jt C1!lty«?  r  A  m.llltary  unit  of  front  subordina- 
tion  that  undertakes  major  overhauls  of  motor  vehicles. 

GOSUDARSTVENNYYE  REZERVY  (state  reserves)  -  The 
reserves  of  various  kinds  of  materiel  (foodstuffs, 
fuel,  semi-finished  products,  strategic  raw  material, 

whlch  are  controlled  by  special  state 
authorities  and  are  consumed  only  with  government 
approval  A  proportion  of  the  state  reserves  is 
intended  for  the  material  arid  technological  support  of 
the  armed  forces. 


OPERATIVNYYE  REZERVY  (operational  reserves)  -  Combined 
arms  formations,  and  also  formations  (or  units)  of 
various  service  branches  (or  forces),  used  to  carry  out 
missions  which  arise  suddenly  in  the  course  of  an 
operation.  Operational  reserves  are  part  of  an  opera¬ 
tional  order  of  battle  of  major  field  forces. 

PODVIZHNYY  REZERV  MATERIAL' NYKH  SREDSTV  (mobile  reserve 
of  materiel)  —  An  established  quantity  of  materiel* 
loaded  onto  transport  (rail,  road,  air,  water),  and 
intended  for  dispatch  at  short  notice,  and  in  the 
required  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  an 
unanticipated  expenditure. 


RAS PO RYAD I TE L ' NAY A  STANTSIYA  (regulating  station)  -  A  * 
railroad  junction  or  large  railroad  depot  situated  at 
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the  rear  boundary  of  a  front,  and  used  for  the  recep¬ 
tion,  processing,  and  onward  transmission, .by  destina¬ 
tion,  of  incoming  freight  consignments  destined  for  the 
front.  Regulating  stations  are  designed  by  General 
Staff  directive.  Detraining  and  entertaining  of 
troops,  unloading  and  loading  of  military  cargoes,  and 
protracted  halting  of  echelons  in  transit,  are  all  pro¬ 
hibited  at  regulating  stations. 

SLUZHBA  VESHCHEVOGO  SNABZHENIYA  (clothing  and  equipment 
supply  service)  —  One  of  the  rear  services  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  responsible  for  supplying  troops  with 
personal  clothing  and  equipment. 

SLUZHBA  PR0D0V0L 1 STVENNOGO  SNABZHENIYA  (food  supply 
'  service)  —  One  of  the  rear  services  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  food  supply  service  implements  measures 
associated  with  providing  food  for  army,  navy,  and  air 
force  personnel;  establishes  ration  scales;  procures 
(and  receives)  foodstuffs  and  ware  from  state  and  coop¬ 
erative  establishments;  organizes  the  operation  of 
kitchens,  mess  halls,  bakeries,  refrigeration  facili¬ 
ties,  and  ration  dumps;  and  organizes  accounting,  stor¬ 
age,  timely  replenishment,  and  freshening  of  stocks, 
insofar  as  these  activities  pertain  to  the  foodstuffs, 
ware,  and  inventory  in  its  depots. 

POLEVOY  MAGISTRAL1 NYY  TRUBOPROVOD  (field  trunk  pipe¬ 
line)  —  A  system  of  pipes  and  pumping  facilities 
intended  for  transporting  fuel  (gasoline,  kerosene, 
diesel  fuel,  etc.).  A  f*feld  pipeline  may  be  used  most 
effectively  in  a  front  link  for  supplying  fuel  from 
front  service  area  bases  to  the  sections  of  front 
on-ground  fuel  dumps,  and  also  to  mobile  aviation 
bases,  of  air  armies.  Starting  points  for  deploying  a 
field  pipeline  may  be:  fuel  dumps  located  on  the  route 
of  a  permanent  trunk  pipeline;  large  covered  fuel  bases 
with  reserves  permitting  protracted  operation  of  the 
pipelines;  and  also  points  on  rail  and  water  transporta¬ 
tion  routes,  with  uninterrupted  deliveries  of  fuel  from 
areas  in  the  deep  rear. 

C.  Maintenance/Supply 

MATERIAL1 NYYE  POTREBNOSTI  VOORUZHENNYKH  SIL  (materiel 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces)  --  The  requirements 
of  all  Services  for  combat,  transport,  and  auxiliary 
materiel,  control  and  communication  facilities,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  fuel,  means  of  protection  against  weapons  of  mass 
destruction;  and  in  reserve  units,  provisions,  etc.  In 
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peacetime,  the  materiel  requirements  of  the  armed 
forces  are  made  up  of  the  requirement  for  training 
purposes,  activation  of  new  units,  creation  of  reserves 
for  wartime  purposes,  and  for  current  issue  of  food  and 
clothing  to  the  troops.  In  wartime,  the  materiel 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces  are  made  up  of  the 
requirement  to  activate  new  units  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  to  replace  combat  losses,  to  cover  expenditures 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  combat  activities,  and 
to  meet  the  current  requirements  of  troops  (and  naval 
and  air  force  personnel)  for  food  and  clothing. 

NEPRIKOSNOVENNYY  ZAPAS  (NZ)  (emergency  reserve  sup* 
plies)  --  Stocks  of  weapons,  ammunition,  fuels  and 
lubricants,  provisions,  military-technical  and  other 
Supplies,  which,  are  held  in  established  quantities, 
either  in  the  immediate  possession  of  soldiers,  or  in 
depots  and  bases,  or  with  combat  equipment,  guns  and 
unit  ^ transport  vehicles.  Emergency  reserve  supplies 
are  intended  for  use  in  special  circumstances  only, 
with  the  permission  of  the  senior  commander. 

RASCHETNO-SNABZHENCHESKAYA  YEDINITSA  (supply  and 
accounting  unit)  —  The  conventional  measure  of  supply 
items  in  terms  of  which  the  item  *  requirements  for 
troop-support  purposes  are  calculated.  Supply  and 
accounting  units  are  the  unit  of  fire;  fuel  load;  daily 
ration;  the  set,  kit,  or  unit;  load;  charge, . ammunition 
load;  the  numerary  adjunct  "piece(s);"  and  the  usual 
units  of  weight  and  volume. 

BAZA  SNABZHENIYA  (supply  b&se)  —  A  supply  facility, 
including  a  group  of  warehouses  with  the  necessary 
inventories  and  handling  equipment,  intended  to  provide 
the  troops  with  materiel  support. 

ZAPASY  MATERIAL' NYKH  SREDSTV  (supply  stockpiles)  -  The 
quantity  of  the  various  types  of  materiel  in  regular 
supply  which  is  to  be  maintained  in  troop  units  and  in 
various  rear  services  elements.  According  to  their 
purpose,  place  of  storage,  and  the  unit  responsible  for 
them,  stockpiles  of  supplies  may  be  in  the  following 
categories:  emergency,  minimum- level ,  mobile  (trans*- 
portable  and  portable),  center,  front,  naval,  or  army. 
Mobile  supplies  (transportable  and  portable)  are  some¬ 
times  grouped  under  the  general  classification  "unit." 

MATERIAL' NYYE  SREDSTVA  (supplies)  --  Supplies  needed  by 
the  armed  forces  for  daily  use  and  for  their  combat 
activity.  They  include  missiles  and  missile  fuel, 
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munitions  of  all  types,  armament,  diverse  technical 
assemblies,  provisions,  clothing,  and  engineering, 
medical,  and  other  stores. 

NESNIZHAYEMYY  ZAPAS  (minimum  level  of  supply)  —  Stocks 
of  various  types  of  materiel  intended  to  meet  current 
requirements.  As  these  are  expended,  they  are  promptly 
replenished  to  established  levels  in  all  the  units 
where  they  are  maintained. 

MATERIAL' NOYE  OBESPECHENIYE  (materiel  support)  —  A 
system  of  measures  adopted  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
armed  forces  for  all  types  of  supplies  for  daily  use 
and  for  combat  activity. 

BOYEVAYA  TEKHNIKA  (combat  materiel)  —  The  totality  of 
all  military  and  technical  equipment  used  in  combat  and 
to  support  troops  in  combat  and  operations. 

BOYEVOYE  PITANIYE  (combat  materiel  supply)  —  A  system 
for  supplying  troops  with  everything  needed  for  combat 
(weapons,  ammunition,  etc.). 

NORMY  MATERIAL* NOGO  OBESPECHENIYA*  (levels  of  materiel 
support)  —  The  quantities  of  materiel  authorized  for 
issue  to  troops  and  intended  for  use  (or  expenditure) 
during  a  definite  period  of  time  for  an  operation  (or 
battle)  or  for  retention  by  individual  units  or  in 
depots.  Levels  of  materiel  support  are  worked  out  by 
the  appropriate  supply  service  and  promulgated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  •* 

NORMY  RASKHODA  MATERIAL 'NYKH  SREDSTV  (materiel  expendi¬ 
ture  rates)  --  The  quantities  of  materiel  authorized, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  per  consumer,  per  unit  time 
or  per  unit  of  work  done.  The  materiel  expenditure 
rates  for  each  battle  or  operation  are  established  by 
the  command  for  subunits,  units,  formations,  and  major 
f-ield  forces  on  the  basis  of  combat  missions  actually 
assigned  to  them. 

LIMIT  RASKHODA  (limit  of  expenditure)  —  The  norms  for 
the  expenditure  of  materiel  of  all  kinds,  established 
for  a  definite  period  of  time,  for  an  operation,  or  for 
a  battle,  in  accounting- and-supply  units,  or  expressed 
as  a  weight. 

SREDNESUTOCHNYY  RASKHOD  (mean  daily  expenditure)  —  The 
amount  of  materiel  expended,  on  the  average,  during  one 
24-hour  period.  The  mean  daily  expenditure  is  usually 
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reckoned,  for  the  basic  types  of  materiel,  in  fractions 
of  the  appropriate  supply-and-accounting  units,  namely: 
the  unit  of  fire;  the  fuel  load;  the  daily  ration;  and 
the  unit. 

SUTOCHNAVA  DACHA  (daily  ration)  —  The  quantity  of 
foodstuffs  allowed  per  serviceman  in  accordance  with 
the  norms  of  daily  nutrition.  The  daily  ration  of  a 
subunit,  unit,  or  formation  is  the  amount  of  foodstuffs 
required  to  feed  all  personnel  of  the  subunit,  etc., 
for  one  day.  The  daily  ration  is  the  conventional  unit 
used  to  calculate  the  troop's  requirement  for  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  to  account  for  provisions. 

*. 

RASKHOD  BOYEPRIPASOV  (ammunition  expenditure)  —  The 
number  of  projectiles  (or  bombs,  mortar  rounds,  bul¬ 
lets)  allotted  for,  or  actually  expended  on,  the  ful¬ 
fillments  a  particular  fire  mission.  However,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  fire  missions  performed  during  a 
specified  period  of  time  (for  example,  in  the  course  of 
an  air  bombardment,  in  preparatory  fire,  in  a  day  of 
combat),  ammunition  expenditure  is  expressed  in  units 
of  fire. 

PODVIZHNYYE  ZAPASY  MATERIAL' NYKH  SREDSTV  (mobile  stocks 
of  materiel)  --  Stocks  of  materiel  (all  types  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  fuels  and  lubricants,  military  and  technical 
equipment,  provisions,  etc.)  kept  with  transportation 
elements  of  formations,  units,  and  subunits,  and  also 
with  weapons,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  possession  of 
personnel.  Mobile  stocks  of  materiel  are  intended  to 
provide  the  troops  with  all ‘the  necessities  of  life  and 
needs  for  combat  operations  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown 
in  supply.  Mobile  stocks  of  materiel  must  be  replen¬ 
ished  daily,  and  must  always  be  kept  up  to  established 
levels. 

BOYEVOY  KOMPLEKT  (unit  of  fire)  —  The  supply-and- 
accounting  unit  adopted  for  operational  and  tactical 
planning  with  regard  to  materiel  and  technical  support 
required  by  troops  (aviation)  in  order  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  combat  mission  may  be  accomplished.  , 

VOZIMYE  (PODVIZHNYYE)  ZAPASY  (unit  reserves)  — 
Reserves  of  materiel  (ammunition,  fuels  and  lubricants, 
provisions,  technical  and  other  movable  stores),  author¬ 
ized  in  relevant  norms  and  tables,  and  constantly  held 
by  military  units  and  formations  in  organic  transport  - 
and  in  proximity  to  combat  materiel.  Unit  reserves  are 
used  for  the  timely  and  uninterrupted  support  of  combat 
activities  by  the  units  maintaining  them. 


TEKHNICHESKAYA  POZITSIYA  RAKET  (missile-servicing  posi¬ 
tion)  —  The  area  of  terrain  on  which  a  missile¬ 
servicing  unit  (or  subunit)  is  deployed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  technical  preparation  of  missiles 
for  launching. 

TEKHNICHESKOYE  ZAMYKANIYE  KOLONN  (technical  maintenance 
echelon)  —  Repair-and-evacuation  facilities  and  fuel 
supply  service  components,  which  move  at  the  rear  of  a 
march  column,  being  intended  to  render  assistance  to 
stragglers  or  damaged  vehicles. 

TEKHNICHESKOYE  OBESPECHENIYE  (technical  support)  —  The 
complex  of  measures  that  includes  the  organization  and 
accorfiplishment  of  technically  correct  use,  technical 
,  '  servicing,  and  maintenance  (including  preventive  main¬ 
tenance)  of  'missile,  artilley,  and  chemical -warfare 
armaments;  armored- vehicle,  automotive,  aircraft,  and 
warship  engines;  as  well  as  arranging  for  their  timely 
repair  and  evacuation. 

BOYEVAYA  ZHIVUCHEST'  (damage  control)  —  The  ability  of 
personnel  servicing  armament  and  combat  materiel,  of 
ships'  crews  and  air  crews,  to  maintain  fighting  effi¬ 
ciency  and  to  restore  combat  effectiveness  rapidly  in 
the  event  of  casualties  and  appreciable  damage  to  arma¬ 
ment  and  combat  materiel. 

VOORUZHENIYE  (armament)  —  (1)  A  weapon  mounted  on  a 
combat  vehicle,  aircraft,  warship,  etc,;  (2)  a  weapon 
in  the  possession  of  aT  given  military  subunit,  unit 
formation,  major  field  force  or  service  branch;  (3)  the 
process  of  equipping  a  military  subunit,  unit,  forma¬ 
tion  or  major  field  force  with  weapons  and  military- 
technical  materiel. 

BOYEVYYE  PRIPASY  (BOYEPRIPASY)  (ammunition)  —  Missiles 
of  various  types,  artillery  shells,  mortar  rounds, 
aerial  bombs,  naval  torpedoes  and  depth  charges,  hand 
grenades,  and  cartridges  for  small  arms. 

SLUZHBA  RAKETNO-ARTILLERIYSKOGO  VOORUZHENIYA  (millile 
and  artillery  supply  service)  --  A  service  engaged  in 
the  supply  of  missile  and  artillery  armament,  and 
infantry  arms,  missiles  and  their  warheads,  projectiles 
(mortar  rounds),  small-arms  ammunition,  and  other  types 
of  missile  and  artillery  equipment. 

SLUZHBA  SNABZHENIYA  GORYUCHIM  (fuel  supply  service; 
"POL  supply)  --  One  of  the  services  of  the  Armed 
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Forces,  engaged  in  providing  the  troops  (aviation)  and 
naval  forces  with  missile  propellants,  fuels,  oils  and 
greases,  special  fluids,  etc. 

ZAPRAVKA  ((1)  fuel  unit;  (2)  the  fueling  process)  — 
(1)  The  quantity  of  fuel  established  for  one  vehicle 
(tank,  armored  personnel  carrier,  automobile,  tractor, 
missile,  aircraft,  or  warship)  as  a  supply-and-account- 
ing  unit  for  calculating  fuel  requirements  and  meeting 
them.  For  tanks,  self-propelled  artillery  mounts, 
tracked  armored  personnel  carriers,  tractors,  and  other 
tracked  vehicles,  aircraft,  or  warships,  the  fuel  unit 
is  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  tanks  (systems, 
compartments)  constituting  their  fuel  system.  For 
wheeled  Vehicles,  the  fuel  unit  must,  as  a  rule,  permit 
the  vehicle  to  travel  a  certain  distance  (based  on  the 
official  fuel -consumption  rate).  The  fuel  allowance 
for  units,  formations,  and  major  field  forces  is  reck¬ 
oned  on  the  basis  of  all  vehicles  held,  within  the 
limits  of  authorized  strength.  (2)  The  process  of 
filling  the  fuel  tanks  and  receptacles  with  fuels  and 
lubricants  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

D.  Engineer  Support 

INZHENERNYYE  VOYSKA  (engineer  troops)  —  Special  troops 
that  provide  engineering  support  for  combat  operations 
of  all  the  Services  and  service  branches.  Engineer 
troops  perform  the  most  complex  tasks,  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  training  and  the  use  of  various  engineering  equip¬ 
ment.  According  to  their  role,  engineer  troops  are 
subdivided  into  the  general  (combat  engineer)  and 
special  categories  (which  includes:  pontoon  and 
bridge,  assault  crossing,  highway,  works  service, 
camouflage,  construction,  and  other  units  and  sub¬ 
units).  According  to  their  affiliation,  engineer 
troops  are  subdivided  into  the  organic  category,  in 
which  case  they  are  a  component  part  of  ground  force 
formations  and  units,  or  into  one  of  the  following 
categories:  army,  front,  Supreme  High  Command  Reserve, 
Navy,  Air,  or  one  of  the  other  Services  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

4 

INZHENERNOYE  OBESPECHENIYE  OPERATSII  (BOYA)  (engineer 
support  of  an  operation  [or  battle])  —  A  type  of  sup¬ 
port  for  operational  and  combat  activities  of  troops. 
It  consists  in  implementing  engineer  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  favorable  conditions  on  the  terrain 
for  rapid  and  covert  deployment  or  concentration  of 
troops,  attaining  high  tempos  of  attack,  and  stability 
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and  aggressiveness  in  defense,  protecting  troops 
against  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  combating  the 
enemy  by  using  engineering  techniques.  Engineer  sup¬ 
port  of  an  operation  (or  battle)  includes:  preparing 

routes  for  movement;  equipping  water-barrier  crossings; 
placing  and  negotiating  obstacles;  equipping  position 
areas  of  missile  units,  positions,  areas  for  defense 
and  for  disposition  of  troops,  airfields,  points  for 
basing  warships,  control  posts;  procuring  and  purifying 
water;  using  camouflage  measures,  etc. 

INZHENERNYYE  BOYEPRIPASY  (engineering  munitions)  —  A 
component  part  of  engineer  armament,  including  mines 

for  various  purposes  and  of  various  types,  explosives 

<  and  the  jneans  of  detonating  them  (detonators,  fuzes, 
electrical  'firing  units  of  all  types,  etc.),  used  for 

mine  obstacles,  explosive  obstacles,  destruction,  and 

demolition  work. 

E.  Transportation/Roads 

SLUZHBA  VOYENNYKH  SOOBSHCHENIY  (VOSO)  (military  trans¬ 
portation  service)  —  Elements  of  the  Armed  Forces 

.  intended:  (a)  to  plan  movements  of  troops  and  military 

cargo  in  peacetime  and  wartime,  and  to  direct  them 

within  the  limits  of  the  country  and  theaters  of  hos¬ 
tilities;  (b)  to  train  troops  in  effecting  such  move¬ 
ments  by  the  various  modes  of  transport,  in  peacetime 

and  wartime;  (c)  to  define  and  submit  to  transport 

ministries  and  departments,  requirements  to  be  met  by 
transport  for  wartime  operation  in  all  types  of  trans¬ 
portation  envisaged  in  theaters  of  hostilities. 


AVTOMOBIL'NYYE  VOYSKA  (motor  transport  troops)  — 
Special  troops  intended  to  transport  troops  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  materiel  by  motor  vehicle.  Motor  transport 
troops  are  organized  in  units  and  subunits. 

MANEVR  MATERIAL' NYMI  SREDSTVAMI  (logistics  opera¬ 
tion)  —  Conveyance  (or  transmission)  of  materiel  from 
one  sector  of  operations  to  another.  A*  maneuver  with 
materiel  may  be  effected  either  along  the  front,  or 
from  depth.  ; 

PEREGRUZOCHNYY  RAYON  (transfer  area)  —  A  place  where 
troops  are  transferred,  or  freight  reloaded,  from  one 
mode  of  transport  to  another,  or  where  -there  is  a 
change  in  the  gauge  of  a  railroad.  Transfer  areas  are 
prepared  ahead  of  time. 
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PEREVOZKI  VOYSK  (troop  transportation)  —  The  movement 
of  troops  from  one  area  to  another,  using  various  types 
of  transport.  According  to  its  scale  and  purpose, 
troop  transportation  may  be  subdivided  into  strategic, 
operational,  and  mobilization  categories.  With  regard 
to  the  mode  transport  used,  troop  transportation  may 
tk  cJas?lfled  as  rail,  road,  sea,  air,  or  combined. 
The  basic  requirements  to  be  met  by  troop  transporta¬ 
tion  are  the  timely  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the  new 
area,  their  full  combat  readiness  in  transit,  secrecy 
of  movements,  and  the  ability  of  the  troops  to  repulse 
any  enemy  attack  during  the  move. 


SNABZHENCHESKIYE  PEREVOZKI  (supply  movements)  --  Shift¬ 
ing  materiel  reserves,  intended  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  armed  forces,  from  one  area  to  another  by 
al  1  means  of  contemporary  transport. 

DOROZHNAYA  SET'  (road  network)  —  The  system  of  inter¬ 
connected  railroads,  paved  roads,  and  unpaved  roads  in 
existence  or  under  construction  in  a  particular  area  of 
terrain.  The  development  of  a  road  network  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  region  or  theater  of  hostilities  is  defined  by 
the  road  density,  i.e. ,  the  average  of  the  total 

lengths  of  each, type  of  road  per  hundred  square  kilo¬ 
meters. 

AVTOMOBIL'NAYA  DOROGA  FRONTA  (ARMII)  (front  [army] 
motor  road)  —  A  surfaced  or  dirt  road  intended  for 
troop  movements,  transport  of  materiel,  and  evacuation. 
Front  (army)  motor  roads  are  subdivided  into  the  main 
and  auxiliary  categories.  ‘They  are  serviced  by  road 
repair  and  traffic  control  troops. 

FRONTAL  NAYA  DOROGA  (frontal  road)  --  A  road  running  in 
the  direction  from  the  rear  to  the  front  line. 

VOYENNO-AVTOMOBI L 1 NAYA  DOROGA  (military  highway)  -  A 
road  serviced  by  road  repair  and  traffic  control  troops 
and  intended  for  moving  troops  and  supplies,  and  evac¬ 
uations  of  all  types.  According  to  their  purpose  and 
standard  of  servicing,  military  highways  are  subdivided 
into  main  and  secondary. 

t 

ROKADA  (lateral  road)  —  A  railroad,  paved  highway  or 
dirt  road,  running  parallel  to  the  front  line.  Lateral 
roads  are  necessary  for  regrouping  and  moving  troops  in 
an  operation  (or  battle),  for  materiel  and  technical 
supply  purposes,  and  for  getting  from  one  frontal  route  * 
to  another  when  bypassing  areas  of  devastation,  and 
radioactive  contamination. 
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DOROZHNYYE  VOYSKA  (highway  troops)  —  Special  troops 
used  for  the  restoration,  repair,  construction,  and 
operation  of  highways,  and  also  for  carrying  out  area 
road  traffic  control  service.  Highway  troops  consist 
of  individual  formations  and  units  of  area  road  traffic 
control  troops,  road-building  troops,  and  bridge¬ 
building  troops. 

DOROZHNO-KOMENDANTSKAYA  SLUZHBA  (area  road  traffic 
control  service)  —  A  system  of  measures  adopted  by 
personnel  of  area  road  traffic  control  units  and  forma¬ 
tions  on  highways  for  the  following  purposes:  organi¬ 
zation  of  dispatcher  control  of  troop  and  supply  move¬ 
ments;  regulation  of  traffic;  defense,  security,  and 
protection  of  highway  objectives;  maintenance  of  mili¬ 
tary  order;  and  organization  of  servicing  points. 

DOROZHNO-KOMENDANTSKAYA  POLOSA  (area  road  traffic  con¬ 
trol  zone)  —  A  zone  of  terrain  assigned  within  defi¬ 
nite  boundaries  for  convenience  in  controlling  troop 
movements,  moving  freight,  and  implementing  various 
measures  pertaining  to  highway  support.  An  area  road 
traffic  control  zone  is  divided,  in  turn,  into  area 
road  traffic  control  regions  and* sectors.  As  a  rule, 
area  road  traffic  control  zones  and  sectors  are  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  offensive  sectors  of  the  armies 
of  the  first  echelon  of  a  front.  Their  size  depends  on 
the  number  of  highways  and  their  condition,  on  their 
envisaged  traffic  intensity,  and  on  the  composition  of 
the  forces  and  facilities  assigned  to  highway 
maintenance.  *r 

Medical  Services/Evacuation 

FR0NT0V0Y  EVAKUATSIONNYY  PUNKT  (FEP)  (forward  medical 
and  evacuation  facility)  —  A  group  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  evacuation  transport  facilities  operating,  as 
a  rule,  in  a  forward  rear  services  area. 

EVAKOPRIYEMNIK  (EP)  (evacuation  receiving  station)  —  A 
mobile,  field  medical  facility  intended  for  reception 
of  the  wounded,  sick,  and  contaminated,  for  subsequent 
evacuation.  Evacuation  receiving  stations  are  deployed 
in  the  vicinity  of  railroad  junctions  and  highway 
intersections,  and  at  points  of  transshipment  from  one 
mode  of  transport  to  another  (ports,  river  crossings, 
airfields,  railroad  stations). 

EVAKUATSIONNYY  PUNKT  (evacuation  [clearing]  point)  —  A 
grouping  of  medical  treatment  and  evacuation- transport 
facilities  created  to  treat  and  evacuate  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  contaminated. 
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PUTI  P0DV02A  I  EVAKUATSII  (supply  and  evacuation 
routes)  --  Roads  especially  established  in  the  opera- 
tional  rear  and  troop  service  areas,  suitable  for  motor 
vehicles  and  other  forms  of  transport,  used  for  supply¬ 
ing  troop,  units  with  materiel,  and  for  evacuating 
wounded  and  sick,  and  equipment  that  is  not  needed. 
Supply  and  evacuation  routes  are  subdivided  into  main, 
controlled,  and  reserve  categories.  The  number  of  them 
depends  on  the  situation,  the  state  of  the  road  network 
in  the  rear  area,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  them, 
and  the  demand  for  them. 

GOSPITAL*NAYA  BAZA  FRONTA  (front  hospital  base)  —  A 
group  of  hospitals  having  various  purposes,  unified 
under  the  direction  of  a  Front  Hospital  Base.  Each 
Front  Hospital  Base  may  form  branches,  which  deploy 
sequentially  or  simultaneously  in  several  regions. 

SANITARNYYE  POTERI  (casualties)  --  Military  personnel 
who  must  be  evacuated  and  treated  in  medical  establish¬ 
ments.  Casualties  are  subdivided  into  the  combat  and 
noncombat  categories.  To  the  former  belong  wounded, 
shell-shocked,  burned,  and  injured  servicemen,  and 
those  rendered  ineffective  as  a  result  of  combat  injur¬ 
ies;  and  to  the  latter,  those  who  have  fallen  ill,  or 
have  sustained  traumata,  burns,  or  frostbite  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  combat  activity. 

SANITARNAYA  AVIATSIYA  (medical  aviation)  —  Aviation 
intended  to  evacuate  the  sick  and  wounded  and  to  trans¬ 
port  medical  personnel  for.rthe  purpose  of  rendering 
urgent  medical  aid  to  servicemen.  Medical  aviation 
consists  of  individual  aviation  subunits  and  units,  and 
organizationally  is  a  part  of  air  force  and  combined- 
arms  strategic  formations. 

PUNKT  SPETSIAL'NOY  OBRABOTKI  (PUSO)  (special  decontam¬ 
ination  point)  —  A  point  set  up  by  subunits  of  chem¬ 
ical  troops  in  order  to  carry  out  complete  sanitary 
decontamination  of  personnel,  as  well  as  radioactive 
and  chemical  decontamination  and  disinfection  of  arma¬ 
ment,  combat  materiel,  and  transport. 

SANITARNAYA  OBRABOTKA  (decontamination)  --  The  removal 
of  radioactive  substances  from  personnel,  and  rendering 
harmless  and  eliminating  toxic  and  bacterial  agents. 
Decontamination  may  be  partial  or  complete. 

DEGAZATSIYA  (decontamination)  —  Eliminating  toxic 
agents  or  rendering  them  harmless.  Decontamination  may 


be  accomplished  by  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical 
methods. 

G.  Air  Force 

AV1ATSIYA  VOYSK  PVO  STRANY  (National  Air  Defense  Avia¬ 
tion)  —  One  of  the  main  branches  of  the  National  Air 
Defense  Forces.  It  consists  of  fighter-aviation  units, 
which  form  part  of  air  defense  groupings  and  forma¬ 
tions.  National  Air  Defense  Aviation  also  includes 
subunits  and  units  of  auxiliary  aviation  and  special- 
purpose  aviation  (transport,  liaison,  reconnaissance). 

VOYEflNO-TRANSPORTNAYA  AVIATSIYA  (military  transport 
aviation)  —  The  element  of  aviation  intended  for 
•  ‘  airborne  assault  landing  operations;  for  transporting 
troops  and  combat  materiel;  for  delivering  armament  and 
materiel  to  troops  and  bases;  and  for  evacuating  sick 
and  wounded  personnel . 

SANITARNAYA  AVIATSIYA  (medical  aviation)  —  Aviation 
intended  to  evacuate  the  sick  and  wounded  and  to  trans¬ 
port  medical  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
urgent  medical  aid  to  servicemen.  Medical  aviation 
consists  of  individual  aviation  subunits  and  units,  and 
organizationally  is  a  part  of  air  force  and  combined- 
arms  startegic  formations. 

INZHENERNO-AVIATSIONNAYA  SLUZHBA  (IAS)  (Aviation  Engi¬ 
neering  Service)  —  A  special  service  intended  to 
provide  aviation  engineering  support  for  the  combat 
operations  and  combat  training  of  aviation  units  and 
formations  of  the  air  force. 

VOZDUSHNAYA  ARMIYA  (air  army)  —  A  major  formation  of 
aviation,  consisting  of  aviation  formations  and  units, 
and  also  of  support  and  servicing  units  and  establish¬ 
ments.  An  air  army  is  intended  for  joint  combat  opera¬ 
tions  with  various  Services  of  the  armed  forces. 

H.  Airfield  Services/Support 

AERODROM  MANEVRA  (maneuver  airfield)  —  An  airfield  on 
which  units  of  frontal  aviation,  long-range  aviation 
and  national  air  defense  fighter  aviation  may  be  based 
briefly,  and  from  which  they  may  engage  in  combat 
operations.  From  the  engineering  viewpoint,  a  maneuver 
airfield  is  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  a  home 
airfield.  At  a  maneuver  airfield  there  are  radio 
facilities  and  an  air  technical  subunit  or  unit.  A 
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maneuver  airfield  is  in  constant  readiness  to  receive 
an  aviation  unit  or  subunit  that  is  performing  an 
airfield  maneuver,  and  to  support  its  uninterrupted 
conduct  of  combat  activities.  Maneuver  airfields  may 
be  especially  prepared  as  such,  or  they  may  be  reserve 
airfields  or  those  formerly  used  as  home  airfields  for 
aviation  units  and  subunits. 

0SN0VN0Y  AER00R0M  (main  airfield)  —  An  airfield  having 
works  and  equipment  of  the  capital  type,  a  surfaced 
runway,  taxiing  strips,  and  aircraft  parking  areas. 
The  purpose  of  a  main  airfield  is  to  act  as  a  base  for 
aviation  units,  and  as  a  site  for  flight  training 
schools, and  academies  in  both  peacetime  and  wartime. 

AERODROM  BAZIROVANIYA  (home  airfield)  —  An  airfield  on 
which,  at  a  given  time,  an  aviation  unit  is  based. 
Home  airfields  may  be  permanent,  or  in  the  field  cate¬ 
gory. 

PEREDOVOY  AERODROM  (advanced  airfield)  —  An  airfield 
located  closest  to  the  front  or  to  the  state  border. 
An  advanced  airfield  may  be  used  as  a  base  for  aviation 
or  as  an  alternate  airfield. 

AERODROM  PODSKOKA  (staging  airfield)  —  An  airfield 
situated  nearer  to  the  enemy  than  major  home  airfields, 
used  by  the  air  force  to  increase  the  depth  to  which 
enemy .  territory  may  be  penetrated  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  objectives.  Home  and  maneuver  airfields  of 
other  aviation  formations,  and  specially-prepared 
airfields  may  be  used  as  staging  airfields. 

AERODROM  MATERIAL’ NOGO  OBESPECHENIYA  (supply  and  sup¬ 
port  airfield)  —  An  airfield  used  for  consignment  of 
goods  by  air  transport.  As  a  rule,  there  are  ware¬ 
houses  (specialized  groups  of  warehouses)  and  medical 
establishments  near  a  supply  and  support  airfield. 

AERODROMNAYA  SLUZh’BA  (airfield  service)  —  An  air  force 
service  engaged  in  the  siting,  construction,  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  repair  and  operation  of  airfields.  The  airfield 
service  is  entrusted  with  providing  engineering  and 
airfield  support  for  combat  operations  conducted  by 
frontal  aviation,  long-range  aviation,  missile-armed 
naval  aviation,  and  national  air  defense  fighter  avia¬ 
tion. 

AVIATSIONNO-TEKHNICHESKAYA  DIVIZIYA  (air-technical 
division)  —  A  unit  that  provides  airfield  technical 
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services,  materiel  and  medical  support,  for  air  forma¬ 
tions  and  units.  In  individual  cases,  an  air  technical 
division  may  be  tasked  with  siting,  building  and  recon¬ 
structing  airfields,  and  related  research. 

AVIATSIONNO-TEKHNICHESKAYA  BAZA  (air- technical  base)  — 
A  unit  which  supports  air  units  with  all  types  of 
supplies  on  one  or  several  airfields. 

LETNYY  RESURS  (sortie  rate)  —  The  number  of  sorties  of 
a  strategic  formation  (formation,  unit)  which  may  be 
planned  for  (or  assigned  to)  an  operation  or  combat 
mission,  expressed  in  army  sorties,  division  sorties, 
regimental  sorties,  or  individual  aircraft  sorties. 

AVIATSIONNAYA.  PODDERZHKA  (air  support)  —  Air  force 
combat  operations  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
ground  forces  to  achieve  success  in  battle  (in  an 
operation).  Air  support  is  provided  by  the  centralized 
forces  and  facilities  of  fighter-bombers,  bombers,. and 
winged  missiles  with  a  view  to  annihilating  the  enemy's 
nuclear-attack  facilities,  his  nearest  reserves  and 
command  posts  detected  by  reconnaissance,  as  well  as 
important  objectives  on  the  field  of  battle  which  for 
some  reason  cannot  be  destroyed  by  unit  weapons  on  the 
ground.  In  an  attack,  air  support  begins  when  our  own 
troops  go  over  to  the  attack,  and  in  defense,  when  the 
enemy  troops  begin  their  attack,  and  it  continues 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  combat  operations. 

AVIATSIONNOYE  VOORUZHENIYE  (air  armament)  —  Weapons 
mounted  on  combat  aircraft  and  other  airborne  plat¬ 
forms.  Aircraft  armament  is  subdivided  into  missile, 
gun,  bombardment  and  special  categories.  Missile 
armament  includes  unguided  and  guided  missiles,  and 
also  devices  on  the  aircraft  for  their  suspension, 
firing  and  guidance.  Air  gun  armament  consists  of 
cannon,  machine  guns,  ammunition  for  them,  mountings 
and  sights.  In  the  bombardment  category  are  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  aerial  bombs,  torpedoes  and  mines,  as 
well  as  devices  for  their  suspension  and  release  from 
the  aircraft  (bomb  racks,  bomb  release  mechanisms). 
Special  armament  includes  electronic  and  pyrotechnic 
equipment,  training  and  monitoring  instrumentation. 
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